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Events of the Geek. 


THE beginnings of that civil conflict which some 
observers saw over two years ago would be the 
outcome of the drift of events, a general drift which 
was canalized by the election of last November, must now 
be obvious to all thoughtful people. It is outsiders who 
see better than ourselves the way we are going. America, 
we learn, has diverted ships destined for our ports. The 
significance of that is of capital importance. The 
thoughtless and violent are talking once more of a “‘ fight 
to a finish.’” Yet this time it will be civil war. There 
can be no victory in this war. Whoever “wins,” it 
must mean that the one stable and fully active 
industrial community remaining in Europe has 
become involved in the continental bankruptcy 
and ruin. The heedless and violent will learn that 
“smashing these trade unions ”’ involves a general smash 
in which our industrial supremacy will be irrevocably 
lost, and our national credit become the same as the 
august symbol of an overturned temple. 





* * * 


WE do not wish to add to the week’s dismal uproar 
one word which would hinder anyone of real 
influence when finding a path back to peace. This 
looks like the Premier’s last chance to become master in 
his own house, to re-establish himself, and to give the 
whole community reason for gratitude for steering it off 
the rocks. His letter to Carnarvon on ‘anarchists ”’ 
was a grave incitement. These men wear war decora- 
tions and wound stripes. But the men, too, would have 
done well to have calculated more accurately all that 
was involved in striking so soon. Doubtless they 
were exasperated, were fearful of the future, and 
thoroughly distrusted those whose words were all they 
could depend on. But they had better have risked all— 
though we realize bow serious that risk would have been, 
knowing as we do what influences control this Government 
—and have trusted to an appeal to the goodwill of the 
public, than have challenged those malignant influences 
at this moment to a contest over the public’s helpless 
and protesting body. 

* * * 

Wirs the breakdown in the railway negotiations, 
the whole railway services of the country were virtually 
paralyzed next morning. The response of the men was 
nearer totality than most people imagined it would be, 





and although a certain number of Union men appear to 
have resumed work, together with non-union railwaymen 
and volunteers, the essential solidarity of the N.U.R. 
and A.S.L.E. members is maintained. So far, 
also, the «ffects of the strike have been mitigated 
by the measures of the Government—the organization 
of road transport for the distribution of milk 
and other essential food supplies, the call for 
volunteers for all descriptions of work, and the efforts 
to restore a partial train service, especially in London. 
The effects of a railway strike are cumulative, however. 
By last Wednesday great numbers of other workers 
were thrown idle by the stoppage of mines, engincering 
shops, and factories. The block on the lines of 
all that is essential to industry was complete. The 
Government have announced a scale of unemployment 
donation, with a significant proviso that it would be paid 
through employers. 
* * * 

Mvucu may be said in condemnation of the 
precipitate action of the railwaymen—to which is 
attributable more than anything else the hostility 
aroused among the commercial and _ professional 
classes—but the responsible leaders of the N.U.R., 
and of the Transport Workers’ Federation, must 
be credited with a genuine and earnest desire to 
avoid a catastrophic extension of the conflict. They 
held their hands for four days, and it was entirely due to 
the personal influence of Mr. Thomas, backed no doubt by 
the wise and far-seeing counsel of Mr. Harry Gosling, that 
London was secured its ’bus and tram services. On 
Wednesday evening, after a Conference at Caxton Hall, 
the leaders of the Transport Workers saw the Premier, 
with the object of preventing a general strike, by finding 
a bridge back to peace. The Premier declared “ it would 
be quite impracticable to continue negotiations until 
work is resumed.’’ That message has been given to the 
N.U.R. There, at the moment of writing, the matter 
rests on a slight but improving hope. 

* * * 


As to the causes of the strike and the responsibility 
of the various parties voncerned, it may be said at once 
that the perils of secret diplomacy have been shown to 
be as real in industry as in international affairs. The 
strike is the outcome of one of those perverse human 
situations which are created by a long process of blunders 
and miscalculations. The negotiations which have been 
proceeding between the Government and the railwaymen 
throughout this summer, with the public kept in dan- 
gerous ignorance, have led directly to the crisis of last 
week. If the full facts had been made known by the 
N.U.R., if adequate opportunity had been given for the 
expression of public opinion, and if the strike notice had 
been sufficient to serve the double purpose of warning the 
country and affording adequate time for a thorough 
reconsideration of the matters at issue, the strike might 
well have been averted. The strike once started, the 
measures which the Government were bound to take to 
protect the public will unfortunately only tend to 
strengthen the conviction of thousands of other workers 
that a.general attack on wages standards has long been 
planned and prepared jor. 
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Sir Eric Geppes, as one reason for showing that the 
railways cannot afford to pay a living wage to its lower 
classes of labor, tells us that such a wage would mean 
“ subsidies out of the taxes’’ to the sum of 60 or 100 
millions. The bolder actuarial efforts of Sir Eric are 
very romantic, but they are not evidence. At the same 
time, it is safe to make them, for they help to terrify a 
public which is unaware that the railway estimates for 
1919 have not been issued, and that there is an extreme 
shyness about producing them. Sir Leo Chiozza Money, 
in the “ Daily News’’ of Tuesday, gave figures to show 
that the Government has made a handsome profit out of 
the railways. For 1918 the working expenses were 131 
millions, the receipts in cash 136 millions, the receipts in 
kind 42 millions, the total receipts 178 millions, and the 
net profits 47 millions. And these figures do not include 
the value of the gigantic load which the railway steam- 
boats, canals, and docks have borne in war-work for the 
nation. Sir Leo estimates the value of the cross-channel 
traffic alone at 15 millions. 


* * * 


Tue Supreme Council and the Italian Government 
are still apparently paralyzed in the face of D’ Annunzio’s 
seizure of Fiume. He continues to issue edicts in the style 
of an inspired madman which would cause any northern 
nation to rock with laughter, but they appear to suit 
Italian taste, and there is a national conspiracy to 
connive at or even to abet his exploit. The fiction is that 
the loyal naval and military forces of Italy are engaged 
in blockading him. In point of fact they seem to be 
foraging for him, and have actually diverted a food ship, 
destined for another port, for the needs of Fiume. The 
Italian Crown Council has met in solemn session, with the 
King in the ckair and all the party leaders present. 
Judging from the official report, it heard much 
contradictory advice, and dispersed without a decision. 
Signor Tittoni in the Chamber was perfectly correct, and 
pointed out that if D’Annunzio is left in Fiume, every 
other minor ally will grab whatever territory it claims, 
and the authority of the Council will be ended. He 
proposed no means for dealing with the rebel, however, 
which perhaps was why the Chamber passed a vote of 
confidence in the Government. Italian diplomacy is 
chiefly busied in suggesting that unless the Supreme 
Council satisfies Italian claims in Fiume, there will be a 
Socialist revolution in Italy. That touches the sensitive 
nerve of the Supreme Five, and it seems probable that 
the argument will tell. Meanwhile, however, unless the 
news from Rome is wholly false, the military party among 
the South Slavs is meditating war: 


* * * 


Mr. CuuRcuHILL is able to announce that he has kept 
his word at Archangel. The evacuation is complete, 
and was effected with few casualties, as it might have 
been many months ago. The assurance is repeated that 
the Murman Coast will shortly be abandoned also. On 
the other hand numerous symptoms confirm our conclu- 
sion of last week, that Mr. Churchill has withdrawn 
from Archangel only in order to prosecute ‘‘ the Russian 
adventure ’’’ with greater zeal elsewhere. The negotia- 
tions of the Baltic States for peace have not been 
resumed, but there is news that Latvia has concluded an 
arrangement with Mr. Churchilh and is expecting 
supplies. The ‘‘ White’? Army and the North-West 
Government which seemed to be entirely derelict a few 
weeks ago, has resumed the struggle, and is said to have 
advanced towards Pskoff. The ‘‘ Times’’ publishes a 
decision of the Supreme Council to continue the 
blockade of Russia (which Mr. Harmsworth said was not 





in force) and to refuse to allow food to enter Petrograd. 
Strangest of all, Mr. Wilson, in spite of two adverse 
reports from Ambassadors on the Koltchak régime, is 
said to have decided to support it further, both with 
subsidies and with men. His reasons are said to be the 
fear that Japan will still further strengthen her military 
and commercial hold on Siberia, if Koltchak is allowed 
to lean entirely on her. Thus for reasons of trade and 
military prestige Mr. Wilson comes to the rescue of the 
Supreme Ruler whom even his: European Allies have 
cold-shoulderd as an impossible reactionary. 


* * * 


Peruaps the clearest demonstration of the effect of 
the war against Soviet Russia in distorting the decisions 
of the Supreme Council is furnished by their ruling in 
the matter of East Galicia. This province of the old 
Austria is inhabited by a majority of Ruthenian (7.e., 
Ukrainian) peasants, a large urban population of Jews, 
and a Polish minority, chiefly landowners. The Council 
first decided to give it provisionally to Poland, subject 
to Home Rule, with the stipulation that a plébiscite 
should be taken after fifteen years to decide its fate. 
This was a bad arrangement, for it gave the Poles too 
big an incentive to use pressure during the interval to 
Polonise the province. It was, however, not satisfactory 
to M. Paderewski, who demanded its definite annexation 
to Poland. The Council, on the proposal of France, 
has now modified its first decision, and given the province 
absolutely to Poland. The Polish offensive against the 
Bolsheviks has been resumed about Dvinsk. When one 
wants an ally one must pay his price. 


* * * 


Yer another ultimatum has been addressed to the 
German Government, this time to enforce the evacuation 
of Courland by the legions of von der Goltz. Failing 
immediate compliance all arrangements for the provision- 
ing and financing of Germany are to cease. No one seems 
to know the true history of this legion. The German 
official press states that its nucleus was originally left in 
the Baltic Provinces at the express command of the 
Allies, to be used as a force against the Bolsheviks. It 
then grew by the recruiting of volunteers, who were 
offered land in Courland. Much of it has already passed 
over to the “‘ White’’ Russian armies under Lieven and 
Yudenitch. Was Mr. Churchill wholly innocent of these 
transactions? The German Socialist opposition on the 
other hand suspects that this force was fostered by Herr 
Nishe as a legion of reaction, either to fight the Poles, or 
even to restore the Kaiser. Now, however, the Berlin 
Government declares that it has no means of obeying the 
ultimatum. Von der Goltz has quartered himself on the 
country and is self-supporting. He has at least 40,000, 
some say even 100,000, men. How is he to be expelled? 


* * * 


Ir is good news that the decision has been taken to 
assign the big Arctic island of Spitzbergen to Norway. It 
was formally proclaimed terra nullius in 1914, but that 
decision could not stand. Its mineral deposits are too 
valuable, and too many rival financial groups coveted 
them. Germany had her eye on the island at one time. 
Financial groups in this country had conducted an active 
propaganda for its annexation by us. That would have 
led to much jealousy and to just reproaches. Norway is 
geographically the natural overlord of the island ; and she 
needs the coal and she has done much to develop it. She 
will certainly deal justly with foreign interests, and her 
record on labor questions is so good that the interests of 
the miners wiil be safe with her. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAILWAYS. 


‘“* We address our warning, not to the workers, who 
probably would take no advice of ours, for they are 
listening to others, but to those to whom the financial 
credit of this country means much. What is beneath 
that credit? There is nothing whatever under script of 
money of any kind, no matter whose superscription it 
bears, but a simple faith that working people will go on 
working. If fools or madmen, whether they be workers 
or great journalists or statesmen, interject crowbars 
among the complex and interdenendent gear of British 
industry, then the machinery will deliver no goods, and 
the profitable magic of the financiers will be mere moon- 
shine. Fine abstract names for unrealities, and even 
machine guns, won’t save us then. Trickery will fail us 
in the last resource. Our priceless national credit and 
our substance are based, below every learned economic 
phrase, on something no more substantial than the con- 
tinuing and general good humor of our working folk.” 
—“ Nation,” May 31st, 1919. 


“Tike the war with Germany, it must te a fight 
to a finish.” —“ The Times,”’ September 29th, 1919. 


To the general public the railway strike has been almost 
as sudden a bombshell as the war itself. Neither the 
Government nor the railway leaders had prepared the 
nation to expect a crisis. We had had our anxious 
moments last spring, but they had passed ; the atmosphere 
was charged and heavy, but most people thought of the 
coal mines rather than the railways as the storm centre. 
Why then has this catastrophe happened? 
It is only proper to take first the Prime Minister’s 
‘explanation. It has the merit of simplicity. He 
attributes everything to plotters. Half-a-million of 
railwaymen are on strike not because they have grievances 
or fears or desires of their own, but because a few wicked 
and designing men have got hold of them. The imagina- 
tion that saw a Bolshevik in Mr. Clynes last December 
sees Anarchists running the Executive of the N.U.R. 
The explanation is simple: it is not original and we know 
that it is the kind that catches on. If there is anything 
in it, it becomes more urgently necessary than ever to 
investigate the new spy system, for Mr. Shortt has told 
us that he pays men who go about making inflammatory 
speeches, and the nation is entitled to know how much 
these gentlemen have contributed to the Anarchist propa- 
ganda which Mr. Lloyd George finds so unpleasantly 
effective. 

Does Mr. Lloyd George’s explanation account for 
the facts or does any other analysis account for them 
better? Here we have half-a-million men, a large pro- 
portion of them the heroes of yesterday, men with dis- 
tinguished services in the trenches, ready to plunge the 
nation into disorder and danger. For what? What is 
in their minds? Is it something with which society as a 
whole can or cannot come to an understanding? To 
answer this question we must recall certain leading facts 
about the history of the railways. 

Twenty years ago it was a nice question whether the 
condition of the railway worker or that of the agricul- 
tural laborer was the more scandalous. On the whole, 
the balance inclined to the side of the railways, for they 
were governed by men who had no excuse for ignorance or 
for their failure to keep abreast of improvement in other 
industries. In those days men were killed on the line 
after working twenty hours at a stretch, wages were 
abominable, and railway directors were swearing that 
they would never tolerate a Union. There were two 
sectional strikes that failed. The outlook for the railway 
worker brightened in 1907, when we had our first general 
railway crisis, followed by a settlement arranged by Mr. 
Lloyd George, then President of the Board of Trade. The 
settlement was a bad one from the men’s point of view, 











and it humored the Companies’ dislike of Trade Unions 


by providing for Conciliation Boards so constituted as to 
exclude Trade Union officials. Within the ranks of the 
railway workers the movement for an “all grades’”’ 
agitation and for concentration of power was growing. 
This is not surprising, for, as Mr. Layton showed in 
“The Times ’’ in 1911, real wages had been falling for 
fifteen years. The natural consequence was a second 
crisis in 1911, when the existing Conciliation scheme was 
revised by a Commission, and so amended as to enable 
Trade Union secretaries to serve on the Boards. A year 
later the efforts to bring about amalgamation of Unions 
resulted in the creation of the National Union of Railway- 
men, in which three separate Unions were merged. The 
new Union went ahead rapidly and doubled its member- 
ship in eighteen months; by the time of the annual Con- 
ference of June, 1914, it had over 300,000 members. At 
that Conference the railwaymen decided to press for an 
eight hours day and for a general advance of 5s. It 
was only the outbreak of war that prevented an agitation 
and probably a strike for this programme in the autumn 
of that year. The men consented to drop their demands 
for the time; they accepted conditions which they 
believed, and believed justly, to be bad and unfair, from 
motives of patriotism. 

During the war two important things happened. 
In the first place the Government was singularly 
unsuccessful in controlling prices and profits, and the 
earlier war bonuses were belated and inadequate. About 
this there was very great feeling on the railways. The 
men who had acted patriotically were irritated, and they 
became intensely suspicious of the Government and the 
employing classes, whom they believed to be exploiting 
the difficulties of the hour and the public spirit of the 
workers for their own purposes. This impression per- 
sisted, and their rankling memories must not be over- 
looked in trying to understand the mind of the men. 

There was another very important respect in which 
the Government took a false step. They appointed a 
Railway Executive Committee consisting of the managers 
of the principal railway companies, under the chairman- 
ship of the President of the Board of Trade, and they 
excluded all representatives of the men. 
fatal and inexcusable blunder. Its folly was urged in 
these columns from the first. The men’s Union was now 
so strong that there was not the slightest difficulty in 
giving it representation. Its Secretary, Mr. Thomas, 
was a man of such calibre that Mr. Lloyd George tried 
to induce him to become a member of his War Cabinet. 
But neither Mr. Asquith’s Government nor Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government had enough imagination to realize 
what an immense difference it would make to the working 
of the railways in the war and in the difficult period that 
would follow the war, to have the Unions co-operating 
with the Government. We had object lessons in the 
control of cotton and of wool, where the presence of 
Trade Union representatives on the controlling 
authorities averted many a crisis and smoothed the 
passage-of the industry through very anxious times. The 
Government, with those examples before them, persisted 
in their blind policy of putting the railways under the 
unqualified rule of bureaucrats and railway managers. 

The war over, the railwaymen began to think of 
their future. An eight hours day was granted, and 
arrangements were made for continuing the existing 
wages till the end of the year 1919. But what of the 
future? It is when we turn to the statement and argu- 
ment of Mr. Lloyd George that we realize how serious 
is the difference between the Government and the men, 
not merely between the Government and the railways 
but between the Government and the workers 


This was a 
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thinks a minimum wage of 40s. generous, | postponement. 
and he talks about putting an impossible ‘‘The Times,’’ in commenting on the strike, re- 


burden on the railway companies. In other words Mr. 
Lloyd George is thinking in terms of the old world. 
Neither he nor the commentators in the Press apparently 
have grasped the truth that the men are not content with 
the old world ; that the revolution of the war has brought 
them into a state of mind in which they have no use 
for that world. This is really the vital difficulty in all 
our problems at the moment. A distinguished French- 
man said a few months ago that we had not 
reckoned with the profound change the war had 
made on men’s minds and habits. A _ pessimist 
himself, he argued that the whole world of habit had been 
so completely destroyed that. Europe would relapse into 
the state of the Middle Ages because the will and tradi- 
tion that had kept industry going were broken. A 
different conclusion might be drawn from the same 
premiss. It is certainly only necessary to glance at the 
papers to see how little the spirit of the returned soldiers 
is appreciated. For the returned soldier the question 
is not what the railway companies can bear but what kind 
of a life a man who has gone through the horrors of four 
years of war is entitled to expect. 

The fact, that a particular railway company does not 
earn high dividends is not a reason in his eyes why 
Smith should be sweated ; it is rather an argument for a 
different. administration of the railways. Now Mr. 
Lloyd George, he finds, is offering him the old world: 
1914 over again. This is the meaning of a scheme by 
which with prices 100 per cent. above pre-war prices a 
man may be earning £2 a week. Sir Leo Chiozza Money 
gives some instances in the ‘‘ Daily News’’ of the terms 
Mr. Lloyd George thinks generous and which the Geddes 
brothers pronounce ‘‘ definitive.” A passenger guard 
with twelve years’ service is offered 48 to 50 shillings 
a week, against the 73s. 6d. paid to the bus conductor 
by the L.G.O.C. The goods porter in London is offered 
47s. a week; the platelayer 40s. to 44s. The Govern- 
ment, in fact, seems to be about to inaugurate Mr. 
Lloyd George’s new world by a drastic reduction of the 
workman’s old standard of life; a standard of which most 
of us learned to think with shame during the war. Ifthe 
Government think these arrangements “ generous,” are 
private employers likely to do better by their workpeople? 

Mr. Lloyd George is a nimbler and more supple 
diplomatist than the Geddes brothers. They combine 
the fixed ideas of the old world with the stiff bureaucratic 
tradition. It was then inevitable that a discussion or 
negotiation between the railwaymen and such men should 
end in disaster. If there had been a Committee on which 
railwaymen had been sitting for the last four years to 
discuss just these questions a solution would have been 
reached. As it is the discussion has proceeded between 
men who know from their own history how little con- 
sideration has been given to their claims until those claims 
had power behind them, and a Government held in the 
greatest suspicion by the whole mass of railway workers. 
The letter from Sir Auckland Geddes was the action of 
a bureaucrat who has learnt nothing from the war. The 
War Minister’s record has made him unpopular, to put it 
mildly, with everybody except perhaps some of the 
oldest club members in Pall Mall. Mr. Lloyd 
George is Mr. Lloyd George. If anyone asks why 
the men precipitated a strike at a few days’ 
notice, these facts give the answer. The answer 
may not be a justification; but it is an answer. The 
Government have given their ‘‘ definitive’’ reply, and 
the Railway Union, already reproached by the rank and 





marked that if the Government had yielded to the men 
now, there would have been a new issue in the near future. 
In a sense this is true. It is quite clear that there can 
be no solution of these industrial troubles until some 
radical change has been made in the industrial system. 
Sooner or later in every European country it must come 
to this—or to civil war. Which of these fates befalls 
each country will depend on the imagination and intelli- 
gence of the Government and its citizens. 








HOW THE STRIKE CAME: 


A CuHaptTer or History. 


Tue air is full of recrimination and ignorant clamor: 
as to how the strike came; as to why the strike came. 
The Government has issued to the daily newspapers an 
agreed verbatim report of the last two days of the 
negotiations. Some of the newspapers published short 
extracts from it. Others ignored it altogether. None 
of them gave it anything like in full, and it may be weil 
to examine it to see what light it throws upon certain 
specific points. 


1. The Question of Precipitate Action.—This Govern- 
ment paper differs from the war correspondence in one 
fundamental particular. It only gives the record of the 
last two days of protracted negotiations. It is as if the 
British Blue Book had commenced with the despatches 
of Sunday evening when war was declared on the follow- 
ing Tuesday. To the general public the thing appeared 
as a sudden bolt from the blue sky. Many of the papers 
even laughed at Mr. Thomas’s desperate eleventh hour 
appeal as the work of a scaremonger. But in the rail- 
way world it was evident that surprise was not so much 
that negotiations broke down when they did, as that they 
did not break down before. The wrangle over wages 
had commenced last March. It had continued for almost 
six months. Over forty meetings had been held for 
discussion. The rank and file of the men were showing 
a growing impatience that the matter was not settled. 
The Government seemed definitely playing for delay. 
The future wages of the locomotive drivers and firemen 
were only decided after the ‘‘ Associated Society sent an 
ultimatum to the Government ’’ demanding immediate 
settlement. Then on August 20th last an agreement was 
concluded giving the highly paid skilled men practically 
all they asked. Negotiations concerning the unskilled men 
dragged on for nearly another month amid a growing 
unrest. At last Mr. Thomas requested a final offer from 
Sir Auckland Geddes. He received a final offer. It was 
an offer of such reductions as the Executive of the N.U.R. 
could immediately recognize there was no possibility 
of anyone persuading their members to accept. The 
actual members of the Executive were faced with these 
reductions in their own individual wages. They refused 
the final offer and declared for a general strike against 
it. Then, at last, the Prime Minister was called in. 
Until the verge of the outbreak of war the Cabinet 
had apparently heard nothing about it. The Prime 
Minister had heard nothing about it. The question 
whether the bulk of the railway men were to be compelled 
to submit to substantial reductions in their present money 
wages was apparently left entirely to the Geddeses and 
Sir Robert Horne. Yet it was a question, as the merest 
political tyro could see, of vital political concern. With it 
was Lound up the whole question of the future of the 
Government as employer. With it was bound up also 
the whole question of the future fate of the wages 
standard attained by Labor since the war. If the 
Government were to settle to reduce the war standard 
of wages of its own employees, it was evident that the 
private employers would follow its example. It was 
evident als> that any such reductions, even if possible 
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at all, must be the subject of the most delicate and 
judicious handling and negotiation. It seems to have 
been attempted by the Geddeses as if they were proposing 
to reduce the wages of their own employees in a private 
provincial boot factory. When the Prime Minister 
came on the scene, the mischief had been done. 


2. The Question of Appeal for more time—A 
Government communiqué announced ‘that the Prime 
Minister had appealed for two or three more days for 
negotiation, and that this had been bluntly refused by 
the men. Mr. Thomas has characterized this as a 
lie. Mr. Thomas is entirely justified by the report. 
No such appeal appears in it. Indeed, it rather 
appears as if the Government desired to force an instant 
agreement or rupture. “I do not in the least wish to 
delay it,’’ said Mr. Lloyd George. “ It is obvious that 
once a dispute like this begins, and the public are excited, 
naturally, about it, it must be brought to a conclusion 
one way or the other.” It is true there was an 
appeal for time. This was an appeal of quite a different 
order. It was granted by the men. On the Thursday 
evening, after Mr. Thomas had put the men’s case 
against the Geddes terms, Mr. Lloyd George promised 
to let the men have next day the Government reply. But, 
he appealed, your strike notices have already gone out, 
and will besome automatically operative to-morrow, 
whatever the Government reply is. Supposing that the 
reply is of such a nature that you think negotiations 
may be continued on it, will you arrange that time 
shall be given to prevent an automatic strike? In a most 
elaborate catechism, lasting many pages of the report, 
Mr. Thomas elucidated exactly what the appeal was. It 
was not for time for the Government to consider their 
offer. It was for time that if the Government’s offer 
was considered satisfactory as a basis for negotiation, a 
strike should not nevertheless take place. “I will give 
you an answer to-morrow morning,” concluded Mr. 
George. “ You will certainly get your answer then, and 
if you regard it as unsatisfactory then, you can take 
your own action.’’ 

On Friday morning Mr. Lloyd George presented 
the Government terms. They were, in effect, a 
reassertion and justification of the Geddes terms. They 
were read from a manuscript, apparently prepared by 
another hand. They brought in general considerations 
altogether outside the points at issue. They were 
evidently less an offer of negotiation with the men than 
an appeal against the men’s demands to the public 
outside. They concluded with an appeal for acceptance 
but with no appeal for delay. There was no suggestion 
that, if delay took place, the terms would be 
fundamentally modified. The Government could not 
afford to continue permanently to pay to the lower 
grades and unskilled labor the money wages it is paying 
them to-day. The Government, as trustees to the 
nation, and as pledged to economy, must reduce war 
wages. That is a summary of the whole argument. 
Friday morning was spent by Mr. Thomas in various 
attempts to get round this adamantine decision. He 
offered examples of hardship in actual cases. Mr. Lloyd 
George offered to consider actual cases of hardship, and 
even cases of hardship in grades. But on the main Geddes 
scheme he refused to give way. When Mr. Thomas tried 
to transfer it from his own principle—of an equal rise of 
all grades—to the Government principle of a percentage 
rise in pre-war wages he was sharply pulled up 
by Sir Eric Geddes, who told the Prime Minister (in an 
aside) that he could not do that. It was apparent that 
here was an impassable gulf which no argument and 
pleading could bridge. Both sides retired—not without 
dignity—from a useless waste of words. 


3. The Question of “ Definitive.’’—Sir Auckland 
Geddes has been much blamed for the use of this 
grotesque adjective. Many newspapers set themselves 
(somewhat prematurely) to explain either that a 
“ definitive’’ offer did not mean a “ final ”’ offer, or that 
Sir Auckland Geddes did not mean it to mean final. They 
have wasted their breath in such argument. “ Defini- 





tive” means “ final.” Sir Auckland Geddes meant it to 
mean “final.’’ He was right in making it “ final.’’ For 
it was made in response to a definite request of Mr. 
Thomas, that the offer to be made should be the “ final ”’ 
offer of the Government. The report makes this quite 
clear. “I said quite clearly and definitely,’’ said Mr. 
Thomas, “ that’’ (after all these prolonged negotiations 
with no progress made) “I hoped it would be understood 
that we did not want any further proposals for a mere 
jumping-off ground, but as a final offer.” And his reply 
was, says Mr. Thomas, “exactly what we asked for.”’ 
It was exactly because both sides accepted it as final that 
the strike began. 


4. The Question of the Continuance of the War 
Bonus.—Here for the first time we enter a region of 
obscurity. No one doubts the statement that the 
“permanent ’’ wages offered by the Government were 
substantially less than the wages the men are receiving 
to-day. At the present cost of living, they were 
less in real value than those the men were receiving before 
the war. With index figures at 115 a minimum of 40s. is 
worth less than a pre-war minimum of 20s. But with 
prices at their present level, the Government offered the 
maintenance of something like a war wage bonus to be 
added to the permanent wage and only to fall or vanish as 
prices fall. In the earlier negotiations this seems to have 
been quite vague and indefinite. On the Friday morning 
Mr. Lloyd George made it more definite. Present wages 
were not to fall—or in other words next year’s permanent 
wages were to be supplemented by a wage bonus—until 
the index figure had fallen to 110 for three months. 
Mr. Thomas asserted that this offer was quite new. 
Mr. Bonar Law denied this, but afterwards withdrew his 
denial. ‘“ This is quite new to me,’’ “ This is something 
new,’’ ‘‘ This is the first I have heard,’’ are Mr. Thomas’s 
comments. “ So far as we are concerned,” is his summary, 
“on this side of the table this is the first intimation of 
any sort or kind of what the Government’s intention is 
after the 3lst December.” Mr. Thomas, exploring this 
new concession, inquired what the reduction was to be 
when prices dropped to 110, and on what system the 
reduction in the wages bonus was to be calculated. But 
he only received an evasive answer. ‘‘ What is to be the 
margin—five per cent. of 13s.?’’ he asks. “TI will tell 
you at once what the difficulty is there,’’ is Mr. George’s 
reply. ““ Whatever we lay down with regard to the railway 
men you may depend on it, it is going to be claimed 
throughout the country; and therefore we have to 
consider not merely your case, but we have to 
consider the case of all other trades in the Kingdom.’’ To 
which conscious or unconscious challenge to all the post- 
war Labor standard Mr. Thomas, of course, can only make 
one reply, “ Of course, as you know, that applies equally 
to our side: and we feel that; we feel equally that we are 
doing something for the rest of the workers.”’ 

This was an unpromising beginning. Further 
explanations did not help matters. It was perhaps too 
much to expect that an eleventh her offer, accompanied 
by such vagueness and suggestions of universal wages 
reduction, could have brought together the contending 
parties. But the incident is of importance because it is 
probable that when the battle has been fought out, and 
ended, as all such battles do, in a compromise, it is along 
these lines that the compromise will be decided. The 
Government will probably offer a higher permanent 
minimum wage, accompanied by a bonus which is con- 
tinued until prices substantially fall; perhaps (as in one 
of Mr. George’s suggestions), adjusted by an agreed 
sliding scale worked by an impartial tribunal. If that 
had been offered at first, the strike might have been 
averted. It is interesting in this connection to note 
that when on Thursday Mr. Lloyd George definitely 
challenged Mr. Thomas on this question of prices, Mr. 
Thomas courageously accepted the challenge. Do you 
still expect the same money wage, he asked, if prices 
fall from 115 to (say) half? Mr. Thomas expressed a 
willingness that there should be put into the agreement 
a clause stating that the agreed wages should be recon- 
sidered if such a fall in prices occurred. The offer, 
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however, evoked no response from the Government, who 
could only offer instead their uncertainly varying bonus. 


Some General Conelusions.—Some general conclusions 
emerge from the whole examination. The dispute 
is, from first to last, a dispute about wages. It 
is a dispute about a proposed reduction in wages 
by an employer. It is a dispute by an employer 
proposing the sane or increased wages for his skilled 
employees, and proposing a reduction of the wages of 
the unskilled employees. This is the usual policy of the 
American Trust. There also, the skilled men are bought 
off with concessions of high salaries, and the unskilled 
men have their wages forced down to a minimum. By 
such means a fissure is created between the interests of 
the two classes. Here in England—evidently to the 
surprise of the Geddeses—the skilled man, having got all 
he wanted, has, nevertheless, thrown in his lot with the 
unskilled. The unskilled man is not only thus offered a 
reduction, in face of an increase of his fellow-worker.. He 
is offered, as Mr. Thomas has no difficulty in showing, 
lower wages than the unskilled men doing similar work 
employed by corporations or private employers outside. 
No power on earth could, under such circumstances, 
prevent a strike. Again, the offer is being made in com- 
plete ignorance of the real facts of railway finance. Mr. 
Lloyd George read out a statement about the “ enormous 
deficit ’’ of the railways. Mr. Thomas at once challenged 
Sir Eric Geddes on this assertion. ‘“ The answer to that,” 
replies Sir Eric, “is that when you bring in the war-wage 
to-day, it is not clear.’’ ‘‘ We shall actually give the 
figures if necessary,” says the Prime Minister: and Sir 
Eric promises them “later on.” These promised figures 
were never produced. 








The strike against reduction in wages only becomes a 
strike against the community because the railways are 
practically run by the Government, and are essential to 
the community. To say that this is a war declared against 
the nation is merely to say that any railway strike is 
war against the nation; or in other words that the rail- 
way worker must never strike at all. The same argu- 
ment would apply if the Government had offered the 
men wages of 15s. a week and the men had refused. 
But the wages strike is merely carrying out the neces- 
sary results of a strike on the lines of communication. 
To talk about Bolshevism, a conspiracy of Anarchists, 
or an attempt to substitute Trades Union dictation for 
Government dictation is merely to darken counsel with 
folly. In every line of the report of the Conference it 
is evident that if the men’s representatives had been 
offered anything that they thought the men would have 
accepted they would immediately have closed with the 
offer. They pleaded, argued, almost wheedled—never 
threatened. They showed the impossibility of unskilled 
men accepting a reduction while skilled men accepted an 
advance. They showed that unskilled men were being 
asked to accept wages conspicuously lower than men on 
similar work in private trades. It was only when all 
their pleading failed that they turned reluctantly to 
other methods. No one who takes the trouble to read 
these pages could again assert that the men desired a 
fight for the sake of fighting, or that with anything but 
heavy hearts, they turned away from a Government which 
refused all but that substantial reduction in _per- 
manent wages which they knew the lower grades of 
railway workers would regard, if accepted, as a betrayal 
of their cause. 








LILULI. 


By Romain Ro.iianp. 
(Continued from page 732.) 


II. 


PoLICHINELLE (to a grizzled man, who laughs alone as 
he walks and seems to be talking to himself, his eyes half- 
closed): Well, Guillot, the Dreamer, always cheerful? 
What tale are you telling yourself? 

Guillot the Dreamer: I am describing the landscape. 

Polichinelle: But you don’t look at it. 

Guillot: I see, I see. . . 

Polichinelle: With your eyes on the dust? 

Guillot : I see further, I see higher, I see the summit, 
the light. 

Polichinelle: You’d do better to see first of all what’s 
going on round about you. 

Guillot: Where I am doesn’t interest me. 
where I shall be, perhaps. 

Polichinelle: Or where perhaps you won’t be. In 
that case you won’t have been here or there. They'll 
write on your tomb: “ Here lies Guillot, who saw nothing, 
neither lived at all.” 

Guillot: I’m in such a hurry, I live ahead of the 
time. 

Polichinelle: To live ahead of life, my friend, is the 
same as being already dead. Thank heaven, I go slow. 
(To a man of thirty-five or forty who turns on everything 
that surrounds him a pair of clear cold eyes.) And what 
are you thinking about, Argus Santeuil? 

Santeuil: I am looking at you, looking at him; I see 
everything, these men and those, you and the others; 
they are all mad. And I see the landscape, not beauti- 
ful or ugly, but just as it is ; it is neither hot nor cold, sad 
nor gay. I never lose my bearings, never dream; I see 
the sky, the clouds, the dust of the road and the pebbles, 
the flowers, the dung. I see everything. 

Polichinelle: But you don’t live any the more for 

that. You see life. You don’t possess it. The one 

wise man among fools is the maddest of the lot. 

(Janot, the Donkey Driver, appears on his ass, at the 
corner of the road, to the right.) 


But 


| 
| 








Ah! There’s my Janot, the Donkey Driver, and his ass, 
master Buridan. 

The Ass: Hee-haw! Hee-haw! (He plants himself 
on his four feet and refuses to go a step further.) 
Polichinelle: One carrying the other, they go on, 

They hardly go at all. 

Janot (gets off, lays his face to the donkey’s cheek 
and speaks to him cordially, trying to persuade him): 
Come now, brother, one step more. We’re just there. 
Gee-up, my boy! But it’s the others that gee-up. 
They’re passing you. You're not going to humiliate me 
before the passers-by, are you, my Buridan? Don’t you 
want me to pull you? Come along, my beauty. 
(Suddenly, with fury) Oh! you swine. ‘ 

Polichinelle: Man proposes, the ass disposes. 

Janot: And why not? After all, if it’s his idea. 

His idea’s as good as another. I’m not pig-headed. 
(To the ass) Have you made up your mind? Going. . 
going gone! Here or there. I don’t 
care a curse. Let’s stop. 

Polichinelle: Aren’t you ashamed of obeying your 
donkey ? 

Janot: No family quarrels! 
(To the ass) Go and roll. 
The soil’s good. The position is excellent, well pro- 
tected. Let’s take a look round. ‘ 

Polichinelle: What are you going to do? 

Janot: Dig. Don’t you come in here. 
field. 

Polichinelle: The brigand loses no time. 

Janot: “ Janot Close.” ‘ Buridan Meadow.” (He 
stretches a rope.) 

Polichinelle: Are you staying there? They’re going 
(He points to the passing crowd.) 

Janot: They’ll come back. The world is round. 

They’ll come back in the long run. We shall see. 

By the time they’ve all filed past, we shall, in any case, 

have dug up our little slice. 


on. 


It’s the wisest thing. 
I shall instal myself here. 


This is my 


on! 
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Polichinelle: What good does that do you, if you’re 
to leave it? 

Janot : It’s not for my sake; it’s for hers. 

Polichinelle: Whose? 

Janot: For my sweetheart. (He points to the 
earth.) It’s too much for me. If I see a piece of ground, 
widow or virgin, I have to go and comfort it. 

Polichinelle: You old wanton ! 

Janot: Every man has his vice. -With one it’s land, 
with another girls. 

Polichinelle: A pleasant time to you, my boy. 
Work away, burst yourself. I’m looking at you. 
Nothing’s better for the health than looking at other 
people working. The shade is delicious. Sweat away, 
my good people. I shall drink in the fine weather and 
the grimaces of the passers-by. (He sits down in the 
shade on a bank, overhanging the road. Janot works, 
the ass browses, and the people go on streaming past. 
In the distance, behind the scenes, the sunlit song of 
Liluli is audible 

“lave, iva...” 
Altair rushes in on the stage. He is out of breath from 
having run uphill.) 

Altair: Bia you see her pass? 

Polichinelle: Who, my lad? 

Altair: The magical bird. 

Polichinelle: Liluli, the enchantress? 

Altair: I have been in pursuit of her since last night. 
I hear her in front of me. Her song goes hopping 
from tree to tree. At the bends in the mounting road, 
when I come running up, I see her fluttering skirt dis- 
appearing round the next turn, see her bare heel fleeing. 
I came near to catching her, but by stooping an instant 
to pick up her silver brooch I lost her and can find no 
more trace of her. . . . Liluli! 

Polichinelle: You would do better to leave her alone. 
The fowler may easily be caught by the bird. 

Altair: That’s all I desire. 

Polichinelle: In that case you can stay here. If 
you fly from her she will come and look for you. If you 
look for her, she will fly away. 

Altair: Let me go! Let me go! Don’t delay me 
any more! 

Polichinelle: Fool! Shut your mouth, stay quiet. 
I'll warrant that the moment she doesn’t hear you hunt- 
ing her, she’ll come back and find you. 

Altair: Do you think so? 

Polichinelle: I’m sure I can see her sly little nose! 
She’s there on the watch. 

Altair: Where? 

IIT. 
POLICHINELLE: Wherever you are. Do you want to 
see her appear? Then come, let’s speak ill of her. 

Altair: Never, never. 

Polichinelle (taking him by the arm): Come along. 
Open your eyes! I promise you a sight that is worth a 
great deal more than your insipid little goldy-locks. 

Altair: Who? These beggars, this jostling, sweat- 
ing crowd? A fine sight indeed! 

Polichinelle: Are you jealous? Like you, they are 
running after your lady-love. But I have better to offer 
you. Look! Here comes the pageant of our Lords. 

Altair: The Lords of what? 

Polichinelle: My Lords, your Lords, those that lead 


Altair: Nobody leads me. I am a free citizen of a 
free republic. 

Polichinelle: Exactly. The names of those who are 
passing will not be unknown to you, then. But I bet 
you never troubled to look at their faces. Take 
advantage of the opportunity. I will show you your 
gods au naturel. (The procession begins.) 

Altair: Who’s that headless monster who comes 
striding along first? 

Polichinelle: The headless man at the head? You 
know him, my friend; it’s Life. Look at his fortress- 
like chest, the pillars of his thighs, his arms swollen 
with sap like the great limbs of a tree. —s 
passing waterspout rushing past. A torrent of breath and 
blood. Let us pant and march and strike! And 
off with our heads! 








Altair: He emits a whiff like a menagerie as he 
passes. Ugh! the smell of raw meat and lions’ cages! 

Polichinelle: You’re making a very wry face! I 
suppose you think you smell of ambrosia, my little 
animal. 

Altair: I am a soul. 

Polichinelle: A soul’s a beast like any other. Don’t 
trust it! It has teeth. It doesn’t live on air. 

Altair: I know the one with the bandaged eyes 
who’s coming now. Through his bandage, I long to 
kiss his hidden light. It is my master. It is Love. My 
beloved ! 

Polichinelle: There’s your typical schoolboy who 
has only looked at life in books! Wrong, grossly wrong ! 
Your portrait of Love is two thousand years old. It’s 
ceased to be a likeness. That blind fellow with the 
frozen features that your eyes devour so greedily, isn’t 
Love. No, my friend, it’s Reason. 

Altair: What? Reason? Get away with 
you! ll have no more of her. Shameless 
creature! By what right has she taken Love’s bandage? 

Polichinelle: The bandage comes to her by right. 
She despises her eyes. As they might prevent her from 
following her logic, she shuts them, and goes on, straight 
ahead, without flinching bump! against that 
chestnut-tree! ow, ow, ow! She has broken her nose. 
Her calculations are quite right. It was the tree 
that was wrong. That doesn’t matter. She goes on. 
She has left a bit of her dress behind on the brambles. 
But that people should see her—well, skin, doesn’t alarm 
her. . . Nowshe’s by the stream. She’s like a mule, 
she walks on the very brink. But how will she manage 
to get across? Hold up, hold up there! She stumbles, 
falls. . . . No, she’s got across. But those who follow 
our tight-rope dancer are not so lucky; they get a 
ducking. But that won’t cool their enthusiasm. 
Forward, my lads! Straight ahead, always straight 
ahead! It’s a fine thing, the straight line. Blockheads! 
Long live my crooked back! 

Altair: What’s this fellow doing, staring at me and 
sniggering? Would you mind going away? 

Polichinelle: Well done! That’s Love you’re 
snapping at this time. 

Altair: Love? That little idiot? Now he’s 
beginning to snivel. . Isn’t he blind any more? 

Polichinelle: It’s just as though he were blind; he 
is somewhat feeble-minded. 

Altair: Come now, my young tap, haven’t you 
finished dripping? (He wipes Love’s eyes.) He laughs. 
The rainbow. . He has pretty eyes. 

Polichinelle: They’re not to see with. Only to 
play with. 

Altair (trying to make Love fix his glance on some- 
thing): What do you see? What do you want? What 
are you thinking? Where are you going? (Love escapes 
from him.) 

Love: A, e,i, 0, u! (Plays a shrill arpeggio on his 
Pan-pipes, runs off, kissing the ass as he passes; the ass 
shakes his ears; Love disappears, followed by a 
gambolling kid.) 

Polichinelle: He sees nothing, wants nothing and 
thinks of nothing. He is indifferent to everything that 
happens. He just passes. 

Altair (his eyes fixed in the direction where Love 
disappeared): How beautiful he was! 

Polichinelle: It’s always like that, after he has 
passed. 
(Noise of a heavy brigade, marching with a 
ponderous beat; breathless bugles. At the head of the 
procession—all of them loaded with knapsacks and arms 
—is a-fat man, tightly strapped into his uniform; 
plumed helmet of an Offenbach soldier, enormous knap- 
sack, sabre and rifle—sweating, puffing, mopping his 
face. 

atate: What harness to wear when one has to climb 
a steep hill without shade, in the middle of the day! 
You’re mad, my friends! Throw away your shells! 

. . . Are they convicts condemned to hard labor? 
Who is that fat black beetle in whiskers, rolling along, 


_like Agamemnon, at their head ? 


(The fat man stumbles.) 
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Polichinelle: It’s Peace advancing—advancing 
backwards. 

Altair: Peace! 

Polichinelle: Yes, of course. Armed Peace. 
Gribouille threw himself into the water because he was 
afraid of the rain. These fellows are so afraid of the 
fire that they put it at their tails. 

Altair: You silly beasts of burden! With all that 
ironmongery on your backs, you’ll never, never be able 
to get up to the top. Do as this sage does. (He points 
to Janot’s donkey.) Hoofs up, roll on the grass! 

Polichinelle: They would ask nothing better. 

Altair: Who prevents them ? 

Polichinelle: The donkey-driver. 

(Enter Liberty; Phrygian cap; shirt open on a hairy 
chest ; a carter’s whip in her hand.) 

Liberty: Gee up! Get on! Forward, citizens. Get 
on, you beast, or die! What’s the matter with this 
lubber? His girths are slipping. (To Equality): Noble 
wench, give me a hand and help me tighten up the straps 
of this free man. 

Polichinelle: My son, salute your god. 

Altair: Who? This foul-mouthed person? 

Polichinelle: Liberty, sweet Liberty. 

Altair: And who is the other one? 

Polichinelle: Her sister, gentle Equality. 

Equality (pulling tight the straps): I’ll burst your 
belly for you! (Equality, who had laid down a certain 
object on the roadside in order to tighten the man’s 
girths, picks up the object and sets off again.) 

Altair: What is she holding in her hand? 

Polichinelle: A pair of shears. Come away, 
don’t stay too close. She cuts, gnaws, clips. Ooh, ooh! 
Get away, you ugly brute, get away! 

Altair: Who has she a grudge against? 

Polichinelle: Against everything that exceeds. 

Equality (gives him a buffet): In with your hump! 

Polichinelle: Anch’ io son aristo! 

Equality: Dress by the right. Form fours 
left! 

Liberty: Forward! Liberty or Death! (She 
cracks her whip; the troop sets off. 

Altair:* Who comes last? This half-naked nigger 
in a top-hat and a napkin under his chin, and arm in 
arm with a clergyman? 

Polichinelle: That’s Fraternity. Be careful, he’s 
very vicious. He’s a cannibal, but he uses a fork and 
says grace before meat. This good education is 
the work, my child, of civilization. That worthy 
chaplain, whom you see at his side, never leaves him ; 
he carefully points out to him those who are not his 
brothers, so that he may have no hesitation in eating 
them. 

Altair (in despair): Ignoble mockery! No! I 
won’t see any more. All I love and respect 
travestied in grotesque or repulsive forms! Fraternity 
a cannibal, Liberty leading men in chains with a horse 
whip! Reason blind, Love an idiot! What’s the good 
of living? What for? 

Liluli (appears behind Altair. She seems to rise 
from the meadow and floats, a little above the earth, 
her feet just touching the flowers of the white poppies 
without bending them. She covers Altair’s eyes with her 
hands, overtopping him, as she floats, by a head and 
shoulders): For me. 

Altair (starting): Beloved! Are you here? 

Liluli: Don’t stir! Stay like that! (Keeping her 
hands over Altair’s eyes, she presses his head against 
her breast.) 

Altair: I feel your breast pulsing, I hear your heart 
beating, beating against my neck. From your fingers 
on my eyes, your flowery cool-tipped fingers, your being 
flows like a stream into my burning flesh T am faint 
with love. You are here, you are here! 

Liluli: Is all well like this? 

Altair: All is good, all is beautiful. (Suddenly, as 
though he were waking up.) But all the same, those 
images, those monsters that I have just seen? 

Liluli: You dreamed them. 

Altair: All the same ‘ 

Liluli (bends over his closed eyes and brings her 





face and her breath close to Altair’s face, close, 
close to his mouth, as though she were going to lay her 
lips on it ; but she does not touch it, and her lips remain 
suspended above it, as her feet over the poppy heads): 
You’re dreaming. . Look now. 

Altair (in ecstasy): What bright new light! The 
sun burns no more. The bitter acrid smell of 
dust and sweat raised by the human cattle has ceased 
to reek up from the blinding roads. The cool breeze 
caresses me, like your hands. I feel the sweet breath 
of the acacias floating, like your lips, in the air. 
Harmonious beings march embraced to a splendid and 
joyous rhythm. Liberty clears the road for them, 
pushes aside the brambles from their path. Like the 
Milky Way jetting from Juno’s round breast, a stream 
of milk flows from the berry-red nipple that Fraternity 
presses between loving fingers. And among hidden trees 
I hear Love and Reason cooing voluptuously, like a pair 
of coupled turtle-doves. O Life, I have found again 
your lost aspect. How good, how beautiful it is! (He 
sinks down asleep in the arms of Liluli.) 

Liluli: Lullaby, baby, lullaby. (She kisses his eyes, 
lays him gently on the ground, wraps his head in her 
veil, then, speaking to the soldiers of Armed Peace who 
are still filing past—artillerymen with their cannons— 
she says to them): Now, take him. He’ll sleep sound 
on this gun-carriage. (They take Altair and carry him 
away.) 

Polichinelle: Purr away, panther with the gold- 
flecked eyes, lick your cruel teeth and lips with the tip 
of your pink tongue. Is it good, the taste of blood? 

Liluli: Delicious. 

Polichinelle: Hyrcanian tigress! 

Liluli: Birmanian goose! 

Polichinelle: Aren’t you ashamed? 

Liluli: Ashamed? What is there wrong? Don’t I 
make people happy? 

Polichinelle: You have handed this child over to the 
executioners. 

(To be continued.) 





Hite and Detters. 


‘OTIS A LONG, LONG WAY.” 
Tue day the strike began, as the Railwaymen marched 
to their great meeting in the Albert Hall, they were 
singing the old song of ‘‘ Tipperary.’’ There is some- 
thing irresistible in the appeal of every song to which 
men have marched in war. We feel it in ‘‘ Glory, Glory, 
Hallelujah ’’ ; we feel it in ‘‘ I wish I were in Dixie, Ido! 
I do!’’ So we do in the ‘‘ Marseillaise,’’ the ‘‘ Wacht 
am Rhein,’’ and the old Russian Hymn. But to an 
Englishman of our generation no soldier-song will ever 
appeal with the same spirit-stirring or pathetic emotion 
s ‘‘Tipperary.’’ It is not a particularly good song. 
The words are neither English nor Irish, but American. 
Not one soldier in a thousand ever knew any of the words 
beyond the chorus. It was intended to express the cheer- 
ful return of an exile to his beloved home, whereas it 
was invariably sung as a sad farewell to the joys of 
London. Perhaps there is something attractive in the 
repetition of ‘‘ long, long’; and one notices that in 
‘The Long, Long Trail,’’ which is ‘‘ Tipperary’s ’’ only 
rival, there is the same repetition. The tune of the 
chorus is fine and easily caught. But otherwise it is not 
a particularly good song. No musical critic of the future 
would suppose that a great nation’s armies ever chose 
this as a war-song to raise to height of noblest temper 
heroes arming to battle. Associations give it a splendor 
not itsown. For who can hear it without a stir of heart, 
remembering those early days and the men who marched 
singing it to battle five years ago? It was ‘‘ Tipperary ”’ 
that the writer heard the men of a scanty battalion, 
scraped together from variegated regiments, singing at 
daybreak as they marched through Ypres the day when 
shells first began to fall into the city and the line in 
front was very thin. 
There was something ominous about the Railway- 
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men’s choice of such a song for their march. The way 
to Tipperary was long—so long that the few who fore- 
told a five years’ war that August were pretty nearly 
right. They were much more nearly right than the many 
who thought it would all be over in six months, because 
civilized Europe would not stand a longer strain of horror 
and loss. Last Saturday most people agreed to give the 
strike a week or a fortnight; the longest estimate was 
six weeks. It would be futile to prophesy, but the 
memory of that previous long, long way is ominous; 
many strange and unforeseen events occurred upon its 
course. and the peace to which it led remaias hardly even 
a nominal peace. The song recalled strange emotions 
that stirred all hearts during the fateful days of August, 
1914. Indeed, they needed no recalling, for similar 
emotions were already astir. The sense of foreboding, 
as of imminent calamity, overhung the country. The 
daily business and domestic habits by which all ordinary 
people live, gathering whatever pleasure may possibly 
come by the way, were turned upside down. All interests 
but one were obliterated, and it seemed ludicrous to talk 
of any subject but that. The cry of ‘‘ Business as Usual ”’ 
was raised again. People strove to display an unusual 
gaiety and light-heartedness, as became the gayest and 
most light-hearted nation in the world. But, as before, 
it was all to no purpose. Business was not as usual ; the 
spirit was not gay; all hearts were heavy—the heavier 
in proportion to their knowledge and good sense. 

Newspapers were not slow to recognize the parallel 
Like the great war, the blow fell suddenly. People had 
forgotten the disputes of the days before the war, just 
as they had forgotten the dangers of the Bosnian dispute 
of 1908, and the Moroccan dispute of 1911. They had 
almost forgotten the extreme risk of a great railway strike 
last. March, just as at the end of July, 1914, they hardly 
remembered the Serajevo murders, and hoped that all 
had somehow been settled up. Then, as they were going 
home on Tuesday evening, thinking of nothing at all, 
they read on the placards: ‘‘ Fresh Railway Crisis.’’ 
The announcement fell like Austria’s Ultimatum to 
Serbia. Next morning the ‘‘ Times ”’ spoke of ‘‘ a state- 
ment of a rather startling kind,’’ but it tried to make 
light of it. Mr. Thomas had said :— 

“Tt is useless to deny that the position, in my judg- 
ment, is more serious than it has ever been before. To 
put it mildly, it is black. I want to avoid at all costs 
a strike, if it is humanly possible to do so.” 

“At first sight,” commented the “Times,” “the 
statement is positively alarming. Mr. Thomas, one may 
surmise, intended that it should be so. He is a Welsh- 
man, With a native love of the vivid and dramatic. More 
than once in the last eight months he has delivered grave 
and startling warnings to the public against the pro- 
digious dangers which were supposed to be hanging over 
the country. At times he might almost be suspected 
of a taste for making the public flesh creep.” 

The ‘‘ Times’’ went on to discover all manner of 
reasons why nothing very terrible was likely to occur, just 
as, after Austria’s Ultimatum, many cried: ‘‘ Bluff! ”’ 





Negotiations in the two days’ conference would surely be 


successful. Many put their trust in conference, just as 
many trusted to Sir Edward Grey’s dying efforts for peace 
by conference in those breathless days of July. Even on 
Friday afternoon the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ observed 
that ‘‘ there was a general disposition that morning to 
regard the railway crisis as over.’’ Hardly was the 
paper dry when the blow fell. Indeed, the news of the 
blow appeared in the same impression of the paper 
which said that ‘‘ the prospect that a settlement will be 
reached is excellent.’? From the warning of Tuesday 
afternoon to the fulfilment of Friday afternoon the time 
was short. Only a week, from Tuesday to Tuesday, 
passed between the Austrian Ultimatum and our declara- 
tion of war. 

In both cases, the suddenness of the blow was the 
most astonishing point. People had not realized the 
meaning of Secret Diplomacy either abroad or at home. 
Had they known that Sir Auckland Geddes had deliber- 
ately scratched out ‘‘definite’’ and inserted ‘‘ defini- 
tive’’ in his statement of terms they would have been 
prepared. For “ definitive,’’ however foolish a word, 
must mean ‘‘ final’’ as well as ‘‘ defiaite,’’ if it is to 
have any meaning at all. It was therefore an ultimatum, 





abolishing all hope of further negotiation, whether for 
three days or three months; just as Berlin’s insistence 
upon the obnoxious terms in Austria’s Ultimatum 
abolished all hope of peace. If one cannot possibly accept 
the terms which the opponent in a controversy lays down 
as ‘‘ definitive,’ it is no good talking for three months. 
The question is settled. Secret. Diplomacy had done its 
foul work as usual, and the nation was suddenly struck 
an overwhelming blow because one of its supposed repre- 
sentatives used a new-fangled word to put a final stop 
to negotiations which the whole nation hoped and 
believed might end in peaceful arrangement. As in 
1914, the hope was deliberately defeated. 

The effect upon the national mind was also much the 
same. Just before the appalling crisis of 1914, public 
interest was as usual concentrated upon sport, but some 
were thinking about the dangerous state of Ireland too, 
and a few thought about the Welsh Church Bill. In an 
instant the tablets of all minds were wiped clear of every 
subject but the war. So they were wiped clear of every 
interest but the strike on that fateful Friday of last 
week. Amost immediately the same questions arose as to 
the continuous of sport. Almost immediately letters were 
published suggesting days of prayer and humiliation in all 
churches. Almost immediately various well-known per- 
sonages began telegraphing ‘‘ God save the King’’ and 
other indisputable sentiments from various parts of the 
globe. Instantly the worthy old gentlemen and ladies 
of the clubs and West End, who were lately ingeminating 
eternal war, hotted up their copious supplies of bloody 
sentiments, and began clamoring for ‘‘ A Fight to a 
Finish’ and ‘‘ A Knock-out Blow.’’ They called for 
mobilization again, and, as once before, they spluttered 
for the conscription of our youth. But this time it was 
to crush 500,000 men whom, unfortunately, they could 
not help acknowledging as their own countrymen ; to say 
nothing of 2,000,000 women and children, also speaking 
their language. 

The newspapers which please these people were, 
naturally, quick to detect the parallel and to confirm 
these sentiments. The day after the strike was declared 
the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’? wrote :— 

“The public will receive the announcement of the 
railway strike with a certain sense of relief... . If 
organized Labor insists upon disregarding everyone’s 
interest except its own and upon defying the Government 
it cannot be helped, and the issue must be fought out.’’ 

The ‘‘ Times ’’ of last Monday wrote :— 

“For the Government, therefore, the conflict is one 
of life and death; and not this Government only, but 
for government in general as we have known it. If they 
were to give way to the present pressure they would only 
have to fight again very soon, and under worse con- 
ditions. Like the war with Germany, it must be a fight 
to a finish. Nor is it the slightest use trusting to the 
so-called ‘ moderate’ element.” 

On the same day the ‘“‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’’ wrote :— 


“The country realizes that it is at war again, and 
that there can be no peace until the power of an 


unscrupulous enemy is broken. . . The attempt to show 
that the strike is for a living wage is as futile as it is dis- 
honest.”’ 


The ‘‘ Star ’’ of last Saturday wrote :— 
“The railway unions choose this moment to launch 
their torpedo at the argosy which bears the national wel- 
fare. . . The malignant little coterie who are exploiting 
the railwaymen in the interests of the Social Revolu- 
tion. For the rest of us, gentle and simple, the motto is: 
‘ Carry on.’ ” 
Naturally, the ‘‘ Daily News”’ followed the same line, 
and, after declaring there was “‘ no shadow or semblance 
of excuse for a strike,’’ observed: ‘‘ One duty devolves 
on every member of the public. Heads must be kept 
cool and tongues restrained.’” We wish we could con- 
sider that excellent advice as equivalent to ‘‘ Business as 
Usual’?! As to the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette,’’ in its 
leader of last Monday it has at least succeeded in giving 
the only editorial statement in any daily paper (outside 
the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ and the “‘ Daily Herald ’’) 
just to the railwaymen’s point of view and their demands. 

This is not the place to argue about rights or wrongs. 
We only wish here to consider, that ominous parallel 
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between emotions at the declaration of war and emotions 
now. Now, as then, the air is filled with those 
‘‘ recriminations and denunciations ’’ which the “ Star ”’ 
compares to a display of fireworks ; and they are certainly 
as flashy, though more dangerous. Now, as then, there 
is an uneasy sense that spies and provocative agents are 
crawling here and there. Again we hear loud and panic- 
stricken outcries about ‘‘ Anarchist conspiracies ’’ and 
‘‘ insidious agitations for subversive ends.’’ Again the 
wiseacres spend much time in conjecturing what allies 
will enter the strife, and on which side. Again the lovers 
of argument drag up ancient promises and bonds for their 
endless discussions ; and again the practical sex fixes its 
thoughts on the family food. As in those terribly 
remembered days of July and August five years ago, a 
feeling of uncertainty and brooding expectation as of an 
incalculable storm has pervaded the land. The parallel 
which the railwaymen’s song suggested is ominous, as we 
said, and the country can only use the ancient prayer 
in praying that the omen may be absent. 





HOW THEY LIVE IN SHEFFIELD. 


‘‘ How the poor live’’ has generally been the subject of 
a dissertation designed for some definite end. It has been 
the work of sensational writers, painting deep shadows, 
designed to arrest attention and stimulate compassion 
in the interest of some political creed or private charity. 
The scientific record and classification of the life, 
knowledge, interests and affections of poor or comfort- 
able or rich, has scarcely yet begun. Men plunge con- 
tentedly into large generalizations, with insufficient data. 
And the great majority assert what they want to believe. 
Consider for example the verdict as given at one of the 
times when the waters are stirred--say at a bye-election. 
The result is always ascribed to a variety of causes. The 
winner and his agents and friends give the causes of their 
victory, and the loser and his agents and friends give the 
causes of their defeat. But both give the causes as they 
want to believe them, or asd they want the world to 
believe them, or as they believe them ignorantly. Neither 
has made any real attempt to understand what actually 
happened. Just before the war for example, the 
Conservatives were winning all the elections owing to 
the unpopularity of the Insurance Act—owing to its 
unpopularity in so far as it embodied Conservative 
principles of contribution and compulsion. But as they 
wished to destroy Home Rule, they proclaimed universally 
that the elections were won because the people would not 
have Home Rule; although Home Rule scarcely 
influe~ced a vote. The Liberals on the other hand knew 
that it was the unpopularity of the Insurance Act which 
was losing them votes. But they would not acknowledge 
it, owing to the Act being the work of their darling 
leader: and they ascribed the change to irrelevant causes 
and hoped for better times. But if some impartial and 
unprejudiced observer had but taken the trouble to 
‘* work through’’ a row of workman’s cottages, finding 
out from each voter the reason why he had voted or 
abstained, he would have got far nearer to the truth 
than by interviews with the men at the centre of the 
machine. 
work through the obscurer streets of (say) Rusholme, and 
ascertain why men and women are supporting Coalition 
or National or Radical or Labor candidate, or equally 
dissatisfied with them all, he would find himself nearer 
the truth than any newspaper diagnosis of what the 
people are thinking. 

Such researches as those of Messrs. Charles Booth 





members of the St. Philip’s Settlement Education and 
Economics Research Society, and they are inquiring into 
“‘ the adequacy of the adult manual workers for the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities as heads of households, 
producers and citizens.’’ Their method was to take some 
400 cases each of working men and women chosen at 
random, and as a result of conversation and inquiry, fill 
in an elaborate questionnaire of comprehensive human 
activity. The man’s reading, his knowledge, his 
employment of leisure, his association with political 
party, Church or Chapel, Trades Union or Co-operative 
Store: his views on certain selected fundamental 
questions, the nature of his home, his ideals of life, his 
appreciation, or lack of appreciation of the seriousness 
and purpose of it—all these are faithfully recorded. 

The result is a series of cross-sections of human life 
in a prosperous industrial town of quite remarkable 
interest. The interest does not lie, directly, in the classi- 
fication obtained, the revelation of ‘‘ adequacy ’”’ or 
‘‘ inadequacy ’’ with the proportions of each, or in the 
actual political and social creed so vigorously advocated. 
The investigators adopt a high and perhaps a little bleak 
standard of excellence. They are evidently of the class 


| that responds to the appeals of Mr. Albert Mansbridge 


And if to-day some such observer were to | 


and the Workers’ Educational Association. They 
dedicate their book to the memory of ‘‘ our comrade 
W. C. Anderson’’: and they find most of the well- 
equipped adult manual workers to be Socialists, or 
Liberals now leaning towards Labor. They examine 
rigorously the employment of a scanty leisure. They 
frown on gossip and a glass of beer, and look with sus- 
picion upon nights spent at the pictures. They are just 
tolerant of Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas, but they have 
no use for the music hall ditty and the popular senti- 
mental hymn. 

In consequence, the general results of their inquiry 
fill them with depression. They find only a comparatively 
small proportion of their subjects ‘‘ well equipped ’’ for 
citizenship. They find almost the same number “ mal- 
equipped.’’ They find the great proportion ‘‘ inadequately 
equipped ’’—neither for God nor for His enemies. A 
similar investigation would show a similar result in 
almost every class of society in every generation. The 
majority are the average. To most readers of the life 
history of these subjects the wonder will be not that 
“‘ equipment ”’ is inadequate but that any ‘‘ equipment ”’ 
remains at all. They struggle from a childhood of poverty, 
with education which in almost every case taught them 
little, to a manhood of struggle, never far above the line 
of submergence. Their leisure for use, good or ill, is 
hopelessly cramped and confined. Their opportunities 
of enjoyment, outside pretty exacting manual work, are 
few. The wonder is not that they present blank amaze- 
ment at inquiries concerning the work of Darwin, Dante, 
Huxley, Lodge, Shaw, Haeckel or Aristotle; but that 
they possess energy to struggle on, and adorn their houses 
with oleographs, read the popular newspapers, and 
attend the popular movies. The wonder is less that they 
cannot mention the name of the Municipal Councillors of 
Sheffield, or the five members of Parliament, as that they 
have the slightest interest in the existence of any one of 
them. To do them justice, very few of them have that 
interest. 

But all present some pleasant vignette pictures 
provocative of thought. Here is one of twenty-two. ‘“‘ An 
effective Trades Unionist—a keen Labor politician—has 
read a lot of Dickens, Ruskin and Wells—has seen some 


| of Shaw’s plays—loves the country—fond of music—two 


and Rowntree have provided the foundations cf a | 


sociology, so far as the things of the body are concerned : 
wages, adequate food and clothing, house accommodation, 
and the rest. A further foundation is attempted in a 
research undertaken in Sheffield during the past few 
years, in the kingdom of the spirit. In one of the most 


fascinating and illuminating volumes of recent publica- | 


tion, “‘ The Equipment of the Workers’’ (George Allen _ hand the power of the nation is passing. 


and Unwin, 10s. 6d.), they who have conducted this 
investigation give an account of their labors. They are 


of his remarks ‘ In Sheffield they give you, not a home 
but accommodation’ and ‘It is better to build a dam 
than a cathedral.’’’ Of another—a cutler in four rooms 
—‘‘his eyes gleamed,’’ says the investigator, ‘‘ when I 
told him of the books at the W.E.A. House he could go 
and read.’”’ Another ‘‘ hates St. Philip’s—says the 
locality is so bad physically and morally for his children 
—reads Blatchford’s books, ‘ Labor Leader,’ ‘ Herald,’ 
&c.—denounced the Churches for their hypocrisy.’’ 
These are the “‘ well-equipped ’’ working class into whose 
But they 
number less than one-fifth of the total. The “ inade- 
quately equipped ’’ are less vigorous though not without 
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interest. ‘‘ Could talk pretty well about politics but 
did not seem to know anything of H. A. L. Fisher. 
Fond of reading—we talked about the ‘Christmas 
Carol.’’’ Or a fcergeman, age 54, “ Sometimes goes to 
lectures especially if illustrated by a lantern—always 
saw that children attended school regularly, chief 
pleasure the ‘ Cinema,’ fond of horses, walking, fishing, 
gardening, likes to hear a sentimental song, apathetic 
member of Trade Union, never reads a book, buys a 
‘ Special’ to see if a horse has won, takes no interest 
whatever in politics.’”’ He is regretfully placed by the 
investigator in Class 2. 

One significant fact is that almost all those 
‘‘adequately equipped’’ for the business of life found their 
original stimulus in the activity of Church or Chapel. 
Almost all, of the men at least, have abandoned member- 
ship of those Churches and Chapels for what they believe 


,to be a freer air. Yet they retain, for the most part, the 


religion which is probably, if all the truth could be told, 
the dominant religion of to-day. They vaguely believe 
in mind as creator of the Universe, and in a Providence 
which watches over the doings of men. They believe 
that virtue is rewarded and vice punished. They have 
no certainty of extinction of personality at death, though 
their vision of a future life is little more than that of 
the Hebrew prophets and the earlier Greek or Roman 
civilizations—of a shadowy or phantom world which they 
do not wish to contemplate, and in preparation for which 
they do not wish to be occupied. They express admira- 
tion for the teaching and character of Jesus Christ, but 
completely disbelieve in the miraculous part of the Gospel 
narrative, and have no use for the theology which pro- 
claims His unique position. They have left the Churches 
because they find the messages proclaimed in them useless 
for the age in which they live. They have lost faith 
in the possibility of communion with a benignant deity 
and in reparation and triumph in a future world 
which has sustained the poor throughout all ages. But 
they have not found for the most part any adequate 
substitute. 

They are as indifferent to Science as to Religion. 
Literature and Art are nothing to them. Only music 
makes a frequent appeal, and that not the music of the 
halls, which many profess to despise. A proportion 
astonishing to those who only know the working peoples 
of South England and especially of London find real 
pleasure in good music—opera and classical performances. 
But the Sheffield University is as remote from them as 
the Sheffield cathedral. They vaguely surmise that it 
is a place where the children of wealth and leisure may 
obtain superfluous knowledge. Their ideal of a really 
fine building is almost entirely concentrated on Sheffield 
Town Hall. None of them wish to leave Sheffield, 
except those who have longings for some other crowded 
industrial town—home sickness generally, for Rotherham 
or Bradford or Hull. They all desire—and especially 
the women—better houses with more room to live. They 
would like to live on the hills around the crater of noise 
and smoke which contains Sheffield’s half-million souls. 
The search for any desire to return ‘‘ Back to 
the Land” produced a _ discouraging response. 
But in ideals for old age nearly all expressed 
desire for some experience of tranquility and repose away 
from the place of the working day—a little cottage among 
the hills, a little farm ; above all, in many cases, a poultry 
farm ; there still appearing to abide in the heart of the 
industrial strife, some vision of a rightful ending of the 
days of man; including, as desirable ingredients, the 
armchair in the little garden, and chickens feeding in the 
sunshine. 

In face, however, of these limitations, there are 
examples of extraordinary tenacity and courage in the 
pursuit of knowledge and the fashioning of a full and 
vigorous life. One individual fills in an ‘‘ Inteusive 
Questionnaire ’’ about himself, writing the answers as 
if they were about another person. He is an engine 
tenter in large works, living in a six-roomed tenement 
with wife and one child. One of a family of eight, the 
child of a laborer, at the age of eleven he became a 
baker’s boy at week-ends for ls. 3d. per week. Later 
he is an errand boy, a machinist, flung out of work by 





bad trade, and an engine cleaner on a railway at 15s. a 
week. He remembers suffering acutely from hunger 
during the colliers’ strike of twenty years ago, and until 
the last few years he has lived below rather than above 
the poverty line. ‘‘ He lived in what was practically a 
slum district, and although his house was always 
scrupulously clean, it was always poverty stricken, having 
no good pictures, no bound books, no music, no garden, 
no bath-room.’’ —Before 19 he was a local preacher. 
Then he taught himself English Grammar, Logic, and 
Political Economy. Now at the age of 27 he is a 
‘ pronounced Socialist.’’ ‘‘ The thing above all others,”’ 
he quietly declares, ‘‘ that has characterized the life of 
this particular X from the very beginning has been 
‘ Poverty.’ Always he has had to earn as much as he 
could without regard to his future welfare or culture or 
education or refinement. His meagre wages were always 
needed to subsidize the family income during his 
adolescence and early manhood.’’ This man “‘ believes 
his home the finest place in the world.’”’ He asks for 
““100 pages ’’ to explain why he voted Labor. He is 
deeply interested in local politics. He thinks that 
“« there is no place like Sheffield.’ He believes in Home 
Rule all round. He defines Protection as ‘‘ a Capitalist 
dodge to create monopolies for their own clique’’ and 
Socialism as ‘‘the only means of establishing the 
‘Kingdom of God’ on earth.’’ He believes in Fisher’s 
Bill as an instalment and thinks ‘‘ the King ought to be 
superseded by a President.’’ (The lack of enthusiasm 
for the Monarchy is one of the oustanding features 
of these “well equipped’’ workers.) He reads 
thoroughly the “Daily News,’’ the “Sheffield 
Independent,”’ the ‘‘ Herald,” the ‘‘ Sunday Chronicle ”’ 
and the ‘‘ New Statesman.’’ His hobbies are reading, 
gardening, walking in the country, theatre going, and 
(occasionally) a music hall. He is fond of music of all 
sorts. His favorite songs include ‘‘ England Arise,” 
‘“‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’’ ‘‘ Abide with me,’’ and ‘‘any 
decent glee-song—no rag-times.’’ He is extending his 
library on the plan laid down by Arnold Bennett in his 
book ‘‘ Literary Taste.’’ He has read the poetry of 
Tennyson, Pope, Masefield, the Bible, Shakespeare. He 
has read most of G. K. Chesterton, Dickens, Shaw, about 
a dozen of Wells’ books, about a score of Arnold 
Bennett’s. He says Virgil was a Greek poet, doesn’t ° 
know whether Dante was a painter or a writer, and has 
read Plato’s ‘‘ Republic.’’ His favorite male character in 
fiction is David Rosse (of ‘‘ The Eternal City ’’), in real 
life E. D. Morel. He is “‘ losing patience with the 
Churches.’’ He has forsaken everything in the nature 
of dogma or creed ; he is ‘‘ coming to the opinion ’’ that 
the something we call God is still trying to realize himself 
through humanity. This is but one type out of many. 
He is still an ‘‘ unskilled ’’ machine-minder. It is well 
that his type should be studied, understood, satisfied ; for 
upon their ideals and actions the future of this country 
depends. 





Poetry. 


THE UNBELIEVER. 
I rurnx I am only too credulous. 
Do I not stand like a child by the sky 
Where the golden moon falls, and the cornfields 
Whiten like phantoms? 
Do I not look in the marsh-pools 
Down to the stars of the twilight? 


Ah, am I not credulous? 
I crouch by the black-hearted poppies. 
I kneel in the silver grasses, 
Hearing the breezes 
Soft, like a girl’s voice, fluting. 
I think I am only too credulous. 
But what is it cries in my heart? 
And what is my weeping ? 
What are my tears, my tears? 
K. V. Limeserr. 
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Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tourspay Nigut. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“Some Winchester Letters of Lionel Johnson.’’ (Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 

*“* Lucretius on the Nature of Things.’’ Translated from the 
Latin into English verse by Sir Robert Allison. (A. L. 
Humphreys. 7s. 6d.) 

**Unexplored New Guinea.” 
Service. 25s.) 

“** Field Ambulance Sketches.’” By A Corporal. (Lane. 5s.) 

f The Anonymous Poet of Poland; Zygmunt Krasinski.” By 

M Monica M. Gardner. (Cambridge University Press. 

12s. 6d.) 


By W. N. Beaver. (Seeley 


* * * 


A tetrerR of Mr. Hugh Walpole’s which appeared the 
other day is of such interest to the world of books as to 
deserve attention ‘this week. It begins as follows :— 

“There have been, during the past week or two, several 
allusions in the Press to the effect that present publishing 
difficulties are making the acceptance of first novels almost 
prohibitive. From inquiries that I have made, I find that 
publishers are, on the whole, agreed that first novelists are 

@ luxury that they will not, except in very rare circum- 

stances, be able to afford themselves for a long time to come. 

Now, this is a statement that the cynically minded will 

undoubtedly hail with relief. That no novel that is not 

assured of a sale of at least 2,000 copies is now worth a 

publisher’s while will be welcome news to all the peopie who 

are for ever complaining of the flood of novels.’’ 
The writer then goes on to point out that in another six 
months we shall have no first novels at all—“ fiction will re- 
ceive no recruits, and all the story-writers of the next 
generation will write for the cinema.” 
+ * . 


My own experience of modern novels has given me 
little pleasure. Personally then (if not for professional 
reasons) I should be the last to deplore a check upon this 
artificial, home-made dumping. If we could break down 
the dykes of supply creating demand and let in a flood 
of honest Darwinism, we know very well that these paper 
regiments would be annihilated. But as the whole of our 
social, political and economic system is builded of a viola- 
tion of the laws of natural selection, this flood would become 
the second deluge and sweep away not only books but 
Mr. Churchill’s tocsin and candle of civilization as well. 
Well, that is coming anyway, so we need not discuss it. 
In the meantime, I doubt whether the suppression of 
the first novel will make the slightest difference to the 
surfeit of indifferent novels. It is an axiom nowadays to 
couple badness with quantity and quality with rarity. As 
to the second, it is certain that of all the good or passable 
novels published in a year ninety per cent. are first novels. 
It is obvious that it must be so, for tthe first novelist is un- 
initiated ; “the little actor” has not yet learned to “ con 
another part ’—viz., that good literature is synonymous with 
commercial success. Granted that vanity, the desire for 
fame, &c., will operate upon him as upon the most popular 
and hardened scribbler, still he is more likely to write his 
novel because the Sybil—or his fond illusion that the Sybil— 
rather than the salesman told him to. One does not want 
to be dogmatic, but good work has the only chance of show- 
ing itself when the writer’s object is his work rather than 
the irrelevant prizes it may bring him. 

* * * 


Bur what of the novelist who has had the ambiguous 
luck to celebrate his pivoter, before the arts had been fully 
admitted into the counting-house? Omitting the very few 
big men whose sheer power has earned them the priceless 
privilege of being left alone to write what they choose, he 
will have very little say in the matter at all. He will have 
had the misfortune to strike an ore-bearing seam and after 
that his doom is sealed. His pick will be raised and his 
back bent until kindly exhaustion carries him off. Some- 
thing “goes down” with the public—in other words, has 





been pushed down its infantile maw without choking it 
by those devoted, single-minded ones who give it what it 
wants. This novelist’s particular line of business pays, and 
he will have to go on repeating himself year in and year out 
until it ceases to pay. Even then this war-worn veteran 
will not have earned the right of experiment. In the first 
place, he will have ceased to be anything but a goods truck 
on rails, and in the second some other line of fancy goods 
will have taken up the running. Nor does subject-matter 
make any difference. As experience shows, the Café Royal 
sociologist can hit it off almost as persuasively as the golden- 
hearted cowboy. It is not really the publishers’ fault, as 
Mr. Arthur Waugh points out, but the fault of a bad system 
on its last legs. For at last that somewhat premature 
declaration that we were fighting the cause of the arts against 
the Communist-Philistines of Eastern Europe will, when art 
and business become properly man and wife, have fulfilled 
itself :— 
“The whyles the boyes run up and downe the street, 

Crying aloud with strong confuséd noyce, 

As if it were one voyce. 

Hymen, i6 Hymen, Hymen they do shout; 

That even to the Heavens theyr shouting shrill 

Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fill; 

To which the people standing all about, 

As in approvance, doe thereto applaud, 

And loud advaunse her laud; 


And evermore they Hymen, Hymen sing, 
That al the woods them answer, and theyr eccho ring.” 


* * * 


THE same thing, of course, applies to other forms of 
literature. Where they do not become extinct they will be 
subject to the vicious habit which has been steadily growing 
of late years—the habit of an author paying for his book to 
be published and passing the word to his literary friends to 
introduce it with a fanfare to the public. The degradation 
of criticism (already pretty far gone), that is to say, will 
accompany that of letters. For the incompatibility of 
literature with commercialism is not morality but logic. 
The one represents quality, the other profit, and if quality 
makes a bargain with profit it ceases to be quality. And 
even if we look at the matter whiggishly and say paternally, 
“Come, come now, it wont be so bad as all that,” literature 
must become an instrument rather than an object in itself, 
and so give a fillip not only to profitable and mechanical 
substitutes for it, but to all that exploitation of personality 
and self-interest, all that trickiness so prominent to-day. 

* = * 


Mr. Watpote’s remedy for this disastrous tendency is 
to ask publishers to “ produce some cheap series of first 
novels that will not need so large a circulation to justify 
their existence.” That I should call “ palliative legisla- 
tion,” apart from the fact that to ask is not always to receive. 
No, the only remedy is for authors to combine to publish 
their own books. It would, I know, be a terribly uphill 
business, with all the rancorous competitiveness and silly 
jealousies and hatreds of literary men against it. But they 
will have to learn the law of Nature; either adapt your- 
selves to circumstances or perish! Necessity may teach 
them if goodwill and good sense will not. I would suggest 
that if this “open market” could be set going the authors 
as a body should elect a yearly committee for rejecting or 
accepting books and for organizing a good workable system 
of distribution with the booksellers. The money would have 
to be raised partly by subscription and partly from the pro- 
ceeds of sales realized over and above the royalties paid to 
individual authors. This is not at all a visionary scheme, 
for the machinery already exists to some extent in “The 
Society of Authors.” Nature always works upon exist- 
ing material, and the great mistake of revolutionaries is to 
think it desirable to scrap the old in favor of the new. So 
far from scrapping it, we should make the most of it and 
the best available use of it. The real evil of modern civiliza- 
tion is that it makes the worst of the material lying ready 
to its hands. 
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Reviews. 


/ THE LAND OF THE ENEMY. 


J ** Across the Blockade. A Record of Travels in Enemy 


Europes.” By H. N. BRArLsrorD. (Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Braitsrorp’s record of his tour in Eastern Europe, in 
the time between the Armistice and the Peace, has more than 
a transitory value. He wisely confines himself to description 
of things actually seen. He avoids direct controversy. 
He recounts incidents and describes pictures of life almost 
with an air of detachment. Here it was, thus, at this day, he 
seems to say: there it was otherwise; make of it what you 
please. Draw what lesson your own heart and conscience can 
provide. To those who appreciate literary distinction beyond 
that of the journalism of the day, such method is extra- 
ordinarily attractive. For it is an appeal to a universal 
public, beyond the storm of passing controversy. Here is 
Buda-Pesth under the Soviet Government. This is Vienna 
after four years’ fighting and three months of truce. This 
is Poland tormented by the tramp and ravage of armies and 
Governments alternately advancing and retreating. Here 
is the vast famine amid the forests and marshes of the East. 
To such contemporary record the historian of the future will 
turn when he sets himself to tell the whole story of the 
Collapse of Europe: the passage from War to Famine, from 
Famine to Pestilence, from Pestilence to Apathy and 
Anarchy; with complete economic ruin. Such a narra- 
tive would have been welcome in similar periods of systole 
after diastole: at the destruction of the Roman Empire 
and the thousand years of collapse: or the fall of the 
civilization of the Middle Age: or any other period when 
Europe appeared as “ an ant-heap kicked to pieces by a fool.” 

Mr. Brailsford, in addition to his brilliant literary 
capacity and his gift of vivid narration, has other qualifica- 
tions for the drawing of this picture of the Triumph of Dark- 
ness. He has seen humanity die in bulk. He has fought 
in the Balkans, and conducted relief expeditions in the 
Balkans and investigated atrocities in the Balkans. He 
is left unscared by elements of massacre and murder and 
heedless cruelty which cause other minds, less familiar with 
the suffering of the world, to break into cries of indignation 
and horror. He is on the side of the under dog. He hates 
and distrusts all Governments. He takes no optimistic view 
of the life of man. He is filled with some enthusiasm for the 
communist experiment in Hungary and notes a new spirit 
coming with the proclamation of equality and common work 
for the common good. But he notes also the weaknesses of the 
new régime, and does not appear greatly surprised when the 
new experiment collapses, and chaos regains her ancient 
empire. For the rest, he stands aside; watching, wonder- 
ing, recording. He sees Famine reaping its harvest of 
children’s lives in the once happiest and most careless 
capital of Europe. He sees also in Vienna a communist 
rising, futile, aimless, ineffective: closing, after some blood- 
shed, with the people tearing to pieces the body of police- 
men’s dead horses with ‘the simple cry: “ We are hungry.” 
He sees dead cities in Poland, and the Poles only kept 
alive by their “deplorable patience”: kept alive by the 
Madonna on the garret walls. “It is not the lancers 
that keep starving Lodz in order. Its protector 
is that Madonna on the garret walls. She can stifle the 
promptings of unrest, and teach the proletarian to hug his 
chains.” But he sees also, and notes with dispassionate 
record, the miserable Poles persecuting, plundering, and 
murdering the still more miserable Jews: who are outside 
the protection of the Madonna. In the Eastern limit of his 
journey, he has reached the region of the limit of Dante’s 
journey : and notes the uttermost torments which, not as in 
the medieval poem, the anger of God, but on the present solid 
earth, the wickedness and foolishness of men, can inflict upon 
their fellows. The homes are burnt, the fields are bare. 
There is nothing to eat, nothing to do, no comfort in tthe 
present, no hope in the future. Pinsk “has changed hands 
thrice in six months.” ‘ We know,” says the young Polish 
Commandant, “that the villages are hostile. It has been 





decided to burn some of them, and decimate the inhabitants.” 
The “decimation” is hardly required. Hunger is doing 
its work too well. Of five Co-operative Stores, the four 
Jewish were closed; the other, the Catholic Co-operative 
Store, sold nothing but salt. “The police told me that men 
and women frequently faint from hunger in the streets, and 
I actually saw two corpses of men who had fallen dead that 
morning. They were mere skeletons, half-clothed in rags.” ’ 
‘Old women came crying round me like gibbering Homeric 
ghosts, so light they seemed, murmuring that they were cold, 
and children with white lips, pinched faces, and transparent 
hands.” It is like the visicn of one of the prophetic books 
of the Hebrew Scriptures : in which one fierce tribe had taken 
consolation for its present ills in seeing its desire upon its 
enemies, the Burden of Edom, the Burden of Moab, the 
Burden of Tyre. Only these persons had no wish to be 
enemies of anyone. They only desired to live. That desire 
was denied them. They were caught between two contending 
Imperialisms ; and, by these Imperialisms, ground to powder. 

Mr. Brailsford is most illuminating in his pictures of . 
individual experience: of how the actual life of man or 
woman has been affected by the tempest of war which has 
torn to pieces the old order and left the coming years all 
uncertain. Such a picture is provided by a night spent in 
the country house of a Polish landowner, with nothing left 
him, after the havoc created by the pillage of contending 
armies, but a magnificent library which attracted the desire 
of none of them. He is a “lonely civilized man, camped amid 
the ruin like some Crusoe on his island.” 


“He pointed to an image of the Virgin over the door- 
way: ‘Who knows,’ he murmured, ‘ perhaps it was she who 
saved me.’ We sat in his library talking and handling the 
books through half the night. He talked of Carlyle, for 
whom he had a peculiar veneration, and then digressed to 
Mary Stuart, whose history, romantic Pole that he was, he 
had studied with minute care. He talked with much 
eloquence of Cicero, and the frailties of that eminent stylist 
moved him to a contempt more vivid and passionate than he 
felt for any living statesman. He talked of the storks and 
the crows, and other happy creatures whom he loves in the 
wood around his home. He talked of his forefathers who 
had played a man’s part in Polish history, and as he said 
good-night, he recited for me the Post ej prayer in Latin 
verse that tradition ascribes to Mary Stuart. I bade him 
and his empty house a regretful good-bye, for it seemed to 
me that the ruined culture to which it belonged is a thing 


more gracious and dignified by far than the monstrous births 
of our age.” 


“ Another decade of wars and blockades and revolutions,” is 
Mr. Brailsford’s conclusion, “and every relic of learning 
and humanity may be swept away from the Rhine to the 
Volga.” To emerge from these devastated regions into Berlin 
is to emerge from darkness into daylight: albeit the daylight 
is but the sullen cloud of a stormy winter sky. In his later 
letters from Germany Mr. Brailsford passes from the pic- 
torial to the political. He is less concerned with description 
of the present than with prophecy of a terrible future. It is 
the moment of the coming of the news of the dictated Treaty 
and the whole nation is in the apathy or agony of despair. 
“Years of poverty and semi-starvation,’’ is his conclusion, 
“have sapped the morals of the blockaded peoples. An 
elaborate social structure has fallen into decay, like a farm 
which returns to the wilderness when cultivation ceases.” 
“The crime of this Treaty is that it kills hope.” His pro- 
phecy is not indeed of sudden turbulence, and it has not 
been disproved by the comparative quiet of the past few 
months. The consequences of enforcing the Treaty, “ will 
not be interesting or eventful. For months to come Germany 
may be forgotten. She lacks the energy or the unity to act. 
; The chief consequences will be negative. The 
workers will not work, or, in so far as they work, it will be 
fitfully, half-heartedly, like angry, weary, and hopeless 
men.” “ Ruin will go on unchecked,” he declares, “and the 
irresistible conviction will grow that the only chance of 
restarting life lies in repudiating debts or in socializing with- 
out compensation.’’ He fears the hegemony of militarism 
becoming replaced by a kind of hegemony of decay: equally 
infectious, equally making for a European destruction. “The 
German nation will wear itself out in abortive motions of 
unrest. It will flounder: it will sulk: it will decay. Injure 
us it cannot, save by its sickness, but this corpse is big 
enough to poison Europe.” 
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SWINBURNE 


‘ Contemporaries of Shakespeare.” 
Edited by EDMUND Gossk and T. J. WISE. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


AS A CRITIC. 


(Heinemann. 


Mr. Gossr, in his introduction to this volume, tells us that 
it is a fragment of the “ palace of Elizabethan criticism which 
he dreamed of building.” It is in fact the second series of 
“The Age of Shakespeare,” the first containing a “ perfunc- 
tory note” on Chapman and full-length portraits of 
Webster, Dekker, Marston, Middleton, William Rowley, 
Heywood, and Tourneur. In the present volume the note on 
Chapman has been expanded into a lengthy essay (previously 
published in 1875 and out of print), while the studies of 
Marlowe (‘‘in relation to Greene, Peele, and Lodge’’), the 
earlier plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Day, 
Davenport, Hobbes, Richard Brome and Shirley appear for 
the first time in book form. 

It is curious that Mr. Gosse insists upon these studies 
as forming part of the large architectural design covering 
the whole Shakespearian period of poetic drama which Swin- 
burne had sketched and meditated on at different times 
of his literary life. It is impossible so to regard them, 
for all the dramatists treated, from Massinger to Shirley, 
belong strictly in point of style, method and character, 
to the post-Shakespearian epoch. Nor are they legatees 
of Shakespeare, but of Ben Jonson. Hobbes, Daven- 
port, Brome, and Shirley can no more be called contem- 
poraries of Shakespeare than can his predecessors Marlowe, 
Greene, Peele, and Lodge, or than W. H. Davies can be called 
a contemporary of Swinburne himself. It is best, therefore, 
to regard this volume as a series of disconnected studies, 
more or less complete in themselves, of some of the figures 
of our old drama. For in spite of Swinburne’s great know- 
ledge of and enthusiasm for the period, they do not contribute 
anything particularly fresh to literary history. Not only 
does he sometimes attribute authorship inaccurately (Brome, 
for instance, did not write “The City Nightcap” nor 
Day “The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green”), but his 
judgments can be singularly perverse and contradictory. 
In one place he calls Gifford a “rancorous pedant,” in 
another he pays a tribute to his “conscientious devotion.” 
At one time “ Alphonsus”’ is by Greene, at another by Chap- 
man. He begins his essay on Shirley by soundly abusing 
him for mediocrity, and mediocrity towards the end has been 
mysteriously converted and baptized into a “modest and 
subdued genius.”’ The author of “ The Atheist,” “ Tragedy,” 
“The Revenger’s Tragedy,” those morbid excrescences of 
sheer blood-madness, he not only puts above Ford but em- 
broiders him with the following outrageous comment :— 


“Tourneur’s would recall the passion and the perfec- 
tion, the fervor and the splendor and the harmony... in 
the dialogue or the declamation of Aischylus himself.’’ 
There is no need to argue a passage like that. It is on ‘the 
same lines as the comment on “the infamous and abominable 
story of Pamela.” ‘“‘The Shameful Lady’ of Beaumont 
and Fletcher is, of course,” he says, “not so ignoble and 
impure an abortion of immorality as Richardson’s shame- 
lessly shameful book.” Nor, even when it was right, could 
Swinburne’s prose ever let well alone. If a thing was good to 
him it was very, very good, and if it was bad it was horrid. 
Thus he quite spoils his warm appreciation of Marlowe by 
this gesture of unhappy idolatry: “ Marlowe has summed 
up all that can be said and thought on the office and object 
[ of art], . . . which for him was, as it were, shadowed forth 
in all symbols and reflected in all shapes of human energy, 
in all exaltation of the spirit, in all aspiration of the will.” 
Nor are these but chance lapses, for the thorough viciousness 
of Swinburne’s prose style leads him again and again into 
follies of judgment, which he himself would have been the 
first to recognize in the work of other men. He does not 
speak of the “inward and spiritual ardor” of Fletcher (a 
delightful poet, but about as spiritual as Macaulay), because 
he really believes it, but because he is a leaf whirled along 
in the hurricane of his own picturesque language. 

It is a hard thing to say of a great man that one of his 
two mediums of expression is incurably vicious. But what 


By A. C. SWINBURNE, 


other conclusion is possible? Let us take for a test his 
imagery, which to such a poet is surely the fairest. Here 
are some few examples: “ He has more of a certain fire and 
force of fancy than we should look for in a poet of that 
order, where with far less of thick acrid smoke there is also 
less real heat and flame perceptible than struggles here 
through the fume and fog of a Cimmerian style”; “a 
student may select at every step among their massive 
heaps of mental treasure fresh samples of rare thought 
and costly style, fresh ingots of weighty and glittering 
gold, fresh jewels of profound and living lustre”; “the 
dazzling tragedy of ‘ Bondura’ is half lit up the flame 
of the footlights and half the radiance of a magnificent 
if uncertain day. That it wanes and withers into the 
dusk of an autumnal sunset before the deathless dawn of ” ; 
“there is nothing in it of such reptile rancour as hisses 
and spits and pants with all the recreant malig- 
nity of a fangless viper, through the stagnant and fetid 
fenlands of ‘The Return from Parnassus’”; “a glance 
from the eye of John Webster would strike Shirley’s chirping 
and twittering birds with breathless and cowering silence ”— 
these are fair specimens. It is waste of words to comment on 
this literary waste-paper. Anybody who knows anything at 
all needs not to be told what the editors of almost any of 
our modern weeklies would do to these metaphoric nosegays 
did they appear in the work of the average contributor. 
It is indeed extraordinary that a man of Swinburne’s 
fame and distinction, who is so ready with the “heavy 
timidity of a melodramatic megalomaniac in words,” with 
the “ ponderous and lumbaginous licence of movement,” 
with the 

“‘ beauties lost in this thick and thorny jungle of scholastic 

sensuality to furnish forth a dozen or so of pilfering 

particles, with abundance of jungle patches,” 
which he applies to the poets he is discussing, should not 
have felt the iron mask fitting tightly enough to his own 
head. There is indeed some amusement to be got out of 
some of these rhetorical flights. There is perhaps a faint 
Rabelaisian touch in :— 

“Such a one is not lightly to be suspected of the least 
‘approach in form or substance to the dirty tactics of a 
verminous pseudonymuncule, who, at the risk of being 
ultimately starved into avowal or scared into denial of his 
ignominious individuality may prefer for ond rascally moment 


the chance of or as a slanderer to the certitude of 
obscurity as a scribbler ”’ ; 


and ithere is a certain virtue in the portentousness of 


“That royalist playright of retrogressive and 
reactionary England should thus early have foreseen and 
forecast the future of ‘ the great nation ’ under the practical 
and exemplary influence of the most advanced and 
enlightened children of its unspeakably sublime revolution, 
may perhaps be no less edifying than amusing to readers 
not inoculated with incurable gallomania; ”’ 

while the criticism of Bunyan as “a half-inspired but wholly 
demented and demoralized Christomaniac’’ may retain a 
savor of perversity which rescues it from the question of 
“how such impudent and insufferable nonsense can ever 
have crept into print.” But this is a style that is maintained 
through three hundred pages. 

It is plain that Swinburne’s surrender to the merely 
picturesque was the result not only of his temperamental 
lack of restraint but of any principles and philosophy of 
criticism. Of the latter there are numerous individual ex- 
amples, apart from his general failure to throw any new 
critical light upon the Renaissance dramatists. He lets 
loose a torrent of invective, for example, upon one of Chap- 
man’s fantastic comedies—that it would not deceive even 
“the credulity of the nursery.’’ But why should a fantastic 
comedy be probable? What we ask of a fantastic comedy 
is that it should be true to the special material and peculiar 
laws of fantasy and comedy. But no—here is a chance for 
banging the desk and upsetting the inkpot. There are some 
very good things in this volume, but the lesson from it is 
one that applies to all picturesque writing without a back- 
ground of solid thought and wide principle. The nemesis 
of such writing is not so much waste, extravagance, inco- 





herence.and wrongheadedness as a certain obviousness of 
| criticism and commonplaceness of expression. 
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Which have you got— 
Strong Nerves or 
Wrong Nerves? 


When nerves “go wrong’’ it 
is simply because they are 
weakened by worry, overwork 
or illness. 


Look at the above illustration and you 
will see what happens—just as the micro- 
scope reveals it! Fig. A shows healthy 
nerve fibres. Figs. B and C show them 
“soing wrong”—not absorbing sufficient 
nourishment to energise and repair them- 
selves. Fig. D shows the same nerve fibres 
being “reconstructed ”— strengthened and 
built up by the vitalising nutritive elements 
they derive from Sanatogen. 


That’s how a course of Sanatogen changes 
wrong nerves into strong nerves-—and thereby 
imparts vigour and health to the whole system. 
A natural process, you observe, without 
stimulation or re-action—and certain and 
lasting in its ultimate result. 


Wouldn't you be the better for a good 
course of Sanatogen ? 


Feed up Your Nerves on 


ANATOGE 


THE GENUINE FOOD-TONIC 


3egin that course to-day—with a fixed de- 
termination to continue it faithfally until every 
nerve-fibre in your body is tingling with health and 
vitality. But be sure you get genuine Sanatogen— 
from 2/3 to 10/9 per tin—made solely by Genatosan, 
Ltd. (Makers of Formamint, Genasprin, etc.) 


Also ask your chemist for 


SANATOGEN CHOCOLATE 


— a delicious sweetmeat containing a good per- 
centage of Sanatogen skilfully mixed with 
Pascall’s pure chocolate. Not equivalent to Sanat- 
oven, of course, but far more nourishing and in 
vigorating than ordinary chocolate (1/6 per packet). 
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| The Natural Foe to Gout, nies 
Obesity, Constipation, and Dyspepsia, is 


Chelspa 








The Cheltenham Natural Aperient Water 
In Bottles 1/6 each. From Chemists & Stores. 
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For time, 
comforts, and 
economy's sake 


you should have a reliable Fountain 

Pen, One that is always ready to 
write on the spot and will not need re- 
filling so often. A pen that will not need 
constant renewal of parts—a pen’ that 
will last for a lifetime. 


Choose a “Swan” to-day. 
It will be all that a 
fountain pen should be. 


g& 


WAN 


FOUNTPENS 





At pre-war prices from 10/6 and 12/6. 
OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 


Iilusitrated Catalogue post free. 





MABIE, TODD & Co., Ltd. 79 & 80, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


Manchester, Paris, Brussels. Zurich, Sydney, Toronto. etc 
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Major J . Mackenzie Rogan (Ccldstream Guards) 
writes :—‘‘ Your ‘ De Reszke’ Cigarettes are greatly appreciated, Good flavour 
and mildness are particularly noticeable.” 

»* George A. Birmingham” (Rev. Canon Hannay) writes:—‘“‘ I find your 
*De Reszke’ Cigarettes excellent, and as I have been a smoker of American 

. cigarettes for twenty-five years I ought 

@ - to be able to judge.” ; 

oe Arthur Wimperis, Esq. writes:— 
“Tam still smoking your ‘De Reszke’ 
Cigarettes with great enjoyment. My 
working day is now divided between 
Darewski and ‘ De Reszke.’”’ 

ELDOM if ever have so many 
notable people given high praise 
to one particular cigarette. ‘* De 

Reszkes”’ win praise because they 
are worthy of it. 


‘DeReszke 


soy’ CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, and 
Military Canteens, 
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A MODERN SCHOOLMAN. 


‘Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy.” By BERTRAND 
RusseLL. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Russett has been called a modern Schoolman; and 
there is enough point in the saying to make it stick. For 
he represents as no other thinker of our time that strong 
reversion, amid the many mystical and anti-intellectual 
movements of the modern world, to a vigorous and analytical 
mode of thought which is characteristic of what was best in 
Sckolasticism. It is of interest to note that this reversion 
takes its place among those other renewals of enthusiasm for 
the pre-Kenaissance spirit which are springing up, from so 
many diverse motives, on all sides. 

But between the work of the modern mathematical 
logicians and the fine-spun web of scholastic thought there 
is more than a vague general resemblance. Each has grown 
out of the difficulties involved in the gross confusions of 
ordinary language; and each has developed a subtle and 
specialized technique to avoid those difficulties. Over and 
over again, in the book before us, Mr. Russell has to insist 
upon the necessity for recognizing distinctions which the 
usages of common speech slur over. Hence arises the 
necessity for the symbolism of “ Principia Mathematica ’’ to 
distinguish, for example, between the various meanings of 
the word “is.” It is a mistake to label the precisely similar 
flowering into technicalities of the Schoolmen with the 
disparaging epithet of “ hair-splitting.”” The only difference 
between these earlier and later forms of the same thing 
consists in the infinitely finer comb of the modern logician. 
Furthermore, it is useless to kick against this necessary 
subtlety in abstract thought, as do the older and less critical 
mathematicians, who (according to Mr. P. E. B. Jourdain) 
use ‘‘ scholastic’’ as a disparaging epithet for any .mode of 
thought more rigorous than that to which they are accus- 
tomed. For our everyday language, coarse as it is, would 
appear a veritable nightmare of analytical subtlety to a 
Fuegian who uses a holophrastic or “ portmanteau” language 
in which the meaning of a whole complex situation is packed 
into one word. As our language is to a holophrastic one, 
so is the symbolism of ‘“ Principia Mathematica’’ to our 
language. 

It is, moreover, a remarkable fact that the closeness of 
Mr. Russell’s “ universals”’ to Plato’s “ideas” need not 
destroy the rounded completeness of our claim to class him 
with the Schoolmen. For a universal in Mr. Russell’s use 
of the term is what Plato the rationalist meant by a 


universal, and not what Plato the mystic may have intended’ 


by it. And it was the mystical side of Platonism which 
appealed to Renaissance writers. It is only in quite modern 
times that the full bearing of Plato’s own work, viewed 
directly and without the mediation of neo-Platonic or other 
commentators, is beginning to be realized. New life has 
been infused into the understanding of many Platonic 
arguments by the work of the modern mathematical 
logicians. Professor A. E. Taylor has, for example, shown 
the bearing of such work on the argument of the “ third 
man.”’ And it may be contended with some show of plausi- 
bility that the dialectic of the Sthoolmen is nearer in spirit 
to that glorious outburst of abstract thought in the fifth 
century B.c. than the Renaissance which is so commonly 
supposed to be a reflection of its grandeur. In each there is 
something more austere, something drier, than either 
medieval or modern humanism. And it is not, therefore, 
surprising that Mr. Russell’s work should possess something 
of ithe flavor of both. 

Yet in publishing this book Mr. Russell has dealt the 
death-blow to the most conclusive argument in our careful 
tale of reasons for labelling him a Schoolman, For previous to 
the appearance of this volume he possessed, in the three solid 
tomes of his ‘‘ Principia Mathematica,’’ that most powerful 
scholastic weapon, a body of sacred writings. They were 
beyond the vulgar; they formed a kind of Absolute to which 
all contradictions were finally banished for mystical resolu- 
tion; and they could be used to hurl at the head of any 
recalcitrant critic. The day of their glory is departed, for 
here we have them brought down to the level of our ordinary 
understandings. 

Now it is clear, from what has been said about the 
intractability of ordinary language, that the task of trans- 
lating work requiring a special symbolism back into 








ordinary script is one of extreme difficulty, It is a task which 
only Mr. Russell, with his genius for crystal clear exposition, 
could have attempted. And the result is a fascinating 
volume, demanding from the reader “neither a knowledge 
of mathematics nor an aptitude for mathematical 
symbolism”; and giving him, in a pleasant and witty form, 
the means of seeing through much pompous modern quack 
about the nature of mathematics, There are many people 
who are interested in Mr. Russell’s philosophical writings 
but who believe themselves incapable of understanding their 
origins in his work on mathematical logic. This book should 
make it clear to them, not only that the two are inseparable, 
but also that the one is as readable as the other. The only 
real difficulty in getting to the heart of the subject is in the 
reversal of our ideas involved in recognizing that the direc- 
tion in which the mathematical logician is working is 
opposite to that of ordinary mathematical development. This 
is expressed by Mr. Russell as follows :— 

“Mathematics is a study which, when we start from its 
most familiar portions, may be pursued in either of two 
opposite directions. The more familiar direction is construc- 
tive, towards gradually increasing complexity.... The 
other direction, which is less familiar, proceeds, by analyz- 
ing, to greater and greater abstractness and logical 
simplicity; instead of asking what can be defined and 
deduced from what is assumed to begin with, we ask 
instead what more general ideas and principles can be found, 
in terms of which what was our starting point can be defined 
or deduced,” 

Ordinary mathematics proceeds, then, synthetically—by 
noting similarities and analogies. Thus the step from 
arithmetic to algebra involves the recognition of analogies 
between various arithmetical calculations in spite of the 
diversity of the numbers used in them. And all generaliza- 
tion is based on similar considerations. In exactly the same 
way the natural sciences explain the unknown “ in ‘terms of 
the known,”’ and construct hypotheses, by noting similarities 
between different phenomena. Mathematical logic, however, 
emphasizes differences in concepts and reasonings instead of 
analogies, and so seeks an ever increasing subtlety. Science 
and mathematical philosophy develop, therefore, in opposite 
directions. In Frege’s metaphor, the one grows upwards 
with the increasing intricacy of a branching tree ; the other 
strikes down to tthe roots. 

If the prospective reader should ask, before passing to 
the development thus opened out to him, what value such 
delving into fundamentals has, it can only be answered that 
—apart from the intrinsic value of abstract thought—the 
merest glance at the history of the world is sufficient to 
show that periods of purely utilitarian concern for the 
obvious were periods of stagnation and hence of ultimate 
decay. In cold scientific literalness research—whether 
analytic or constructive—depends, as its name implies, 
upon the internal stress which urges man to seek 
below the obvious, to doubt and criticize previous 
searches, and to set about a re-search. And the motive power 
behind that stress is the capacity for increased subtlety and 
ever-growing abstraction which acts like an explosive in the 
realm of thought: a danger, and yet a power capable of being 
harnessed to rational ends. 

A. E. H. 





LOOKERS-ON. 


“The War and Men’s Minds.” By Victoria DE BUNSEN. 
(Lane. 5s. net.) 


‘‘ Home Fires in France.” By DorotHy CANFIELD. (Con- 
stable. 6s. net.) 


HERE is war as seen by two women who, both by sex and 
circumstance, are set apart from the actual endurance of its 
inhuman physical sufferings. Neither has borne the misery 
of the trenches or the horror of flight before an invading 
army. Each is involved in the event through imaginative 
suffering fed, in the one case by thought, in the other by 
sight. Mrs. de Bunsen is a thinker on religious lines, while 
Mrs. Canfield is an artist who reacts emotionally to the thing 
seen. In their make-up there is another curious difference, 
for the author of “Home Fires” travels gradually from a 
biassed standpoint to one less nationalist and more widely 
human. Starting with the “glory” of regimental flags, she 
ends with drugs for wounded Germans. But Mrs. de Bunsen 
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His Second Wife. 


By ERNEST POOLE. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


Messrs. Macmitran & Co., Lrp,, had 
arranged to publish these five books on 
Friday, October 3rd, but in consequence 
of the present difficulties of distribution 
they have decided to postpone the publi- 
cation until further notice. Meanwhile 
orders will be received through booksellers 
and will be executed as soon as conditions 
permit. 
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is always “ above the battle” ; she is nover carried away by 
the passions of the herd. As a fact, she is less influenced 
by the war than she imagines. While she sees how reason 
is stampeded and instinct enthroned by war, with authority 
bent solely on the aim of creating unity by passion, she 
conceives of the war itself as an interrupiion, something from 
which civilization must get back to the line of development 
on which it was running before the Great Break. Yet, if 
her first premise be accepted, that immense impetus was given 
to religious thought by the war, then surely, to the religious 
mind, it must have a definite place in evolution to 
open up an era of religion. The war itself was a ringing 
challenge to all systems of faith, whether philosophic or 
religious. How could this thing happen if there is a Reasoner 
working behind and through human history ? 

Mrs. de Bunsen never really faces the fact that for 
thousands the answer to this is a blank denial of any Reasoner 
at all. She remains, in fact, a spectator; she has never 
reached the point of that simple soldier in “ Le Feu,’’ who 
knows there is no God—because of the cold. The war m this 
book is, therefore, treated academically; this is the way 
comfortable people think about it. On the other hand, the 
analysis of to-day’s tendencies would be admirable were it 
only a little more clear cut. Mrs. de Bunsen is aware that, 
apart from the war, we are mentally in a new era; that the 
nineteenth-century ideal of reason as the final test of all 
things has been superseded by a new conception—that of the 
élan vitale, the vital urge, of Life itself. Where reason was 
once enthroned, there now stands Life, and Bergson’s 
gospel was at once acclaimed because the tendencies of the 
time found in it their first expression as a system of 
philosophy. And reason, in this reading of things, is only 
one part of personality, for instinct and intuition are even 
more fundamental. Hence the importance of the study of 
origins. History, psychology, comparative religion, and 
science tend now in the same direction, each upholding, in a 
measure, the conclusions of the others till the scientist of 
Sir Ray Lankester’s type is but a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. Practically, of course, what emerges in the man in the 
street is the evil side of this new movement of thought: it is 
the idea that hard reasoning, a thing he has always hated, 
is really not needed. And in time of war this lazy 
prepossession becomes the highest conceivable virtue. Then 
all study of motives, even of facts, is damned; the instinct 
of the herd, always the lowest in the ‘scale, must be roused 
with a clarion cry. It is, of course, the Church that sounds 
this trump, for “the herd instincts—hate, fear, jealousy, 
greed, domination—are fed on mysteries and hocus pocus, on 
long words and sonorous phrases. These the Church knows 
well how to employ. Under the magic of her incantations 
they are transformed into some high and noble ideal. So 
‘hate’ becomes ‘love of country’; and ‘fear’ the ‘defence 
of our homes’; ‘jealousy’ is ‘national honor’; 
‘domination’ the ‘white man’s burden’; ‘greed’ the 
‘sacredness of property.’ Without the Church we might call 
a spade a spade and be in danger of facing facts.” 

With this indictment opens the most valuable part of 
‘‘The War and Men’s Minds’’—its analysis of the herd 
instincts and of the way in which they are fostered by our 
educational system. Here emerges the plain fact 
that, although Christian morality has certainly influenced 
and raised the personal conduct of man towards man, it has 
exerted an effect almost uniformly evil in al] the relations of 
race with race. To the pagan “ motives” of domination and 
greed it has added the vice of hypocrisy. 

Though Mrs. de Bunsen recognizes the truth of this, she 
attempts no answer to the question why it should be so. 
Again and again, in searching for solutions, she gets, as the 
children say, ‘‘ warm,’’ and then starts in the other direction. 
For surely, here tthe point is personality? All the religious 
thought of to-day, from Mr. Wells’s personal God to the 
unmagical priest of the new Catholicism, all to-day’s 
scientific study of man’s nature, tends towards the setting 
up of personality as the chief channel of evolution. And 
personality is simply Power expressing itself as individuality. 
But the herd instincts, which create war, are always power 
expressed through possession and through possession only. 
It is the individual instincts alone that see power through 
the mastery of matter or spirit for creative ends. War will 
end, then, when the mass of personalities find satisfaction 
for their instincts of mastery either as artists and makers, or 





as seers, or, in other words, find expression for themselves ‘nu 
work, in craftsmanship, however humble. Although Mrs. 
de Bunsen sometimes can scarcely see the wood for the trees, 
she has the great merit, as an observer, of refusing the cheap 
solace of a ready-made cure. 

There are two studies in “Home Fires in France” 
dealing directly with the horror of war that challenge 
comparison with Barbusse’s work. One is the tale of a 
soldier who goes back to his desolated farm to find that his 
vines have been cut and ruined scientifically, by a fellow 
gardener, by a man who knew what it was to train a vine and 
love it. This, to the soldier, is the mystery. The peasant 
passion is here, but one feels it to be too well expressed. 
The artist is speaking, not the massive dumbness of the 
peasant. The story of the birth of a child during a night of 
German occupation is far more direct: here is the nightmare 
as it comes in life—in flashes. But in all the book, perhaps _ 
the most valuable part is the light thrown on the American 
way, on its pride in spending, in organizing, above all, on its 
queer mixture of “sob-stuff” and business cuteness. The 
trader in hats who finds in mere fashion that moving of the 
mysterious human tides which baffles the reason and only 
yields its secret to intuition is a fine piece of humorous 
insight. And the ideal of the philosophic maker of cold 
cream is a pure delight. Without the lurid vision of “ Le 
Feu,” or of “Men in Battle,’’ “Home Fires in France” is 
worthy of a place beside them, if only for its gifts of 
observation and humor, for its fine humanity. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“A Large State Farm: A Business and Educational 
Undertaking.” By Lieut-Col. WricaLL, M.P., and 
CASTELL WREY. (Murray. 2s. 6d.) 


Tue authors describe the kind of farms which they urge 
the State to establish for experimental and educational pur- 
poses. Farmers’ sons spend the valuable years which should 
be devoted to education at the plough-tail instead of at a 
finishing school. Lieut.-Col. Weigall and his colleague want 
demonstration farms, run, as factories are run, on business 
lines, with costs ascertained, the right article manufactured, 
the right market selected, and up-to-date machinery. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Pricre’s CANDLE AND LEVER’s. 

For some time past there have been rumors of an amal- 
gamation between Lever Bros. and Price’s Patent Candle 
Company, and these were confirmed last week by the 
announcement that a contract had been signed under which 
Lord Leverhulme offers to purchase the shares in Price’s 
Patent Candle Company, paying for each share £40 in cash 
and allotting thirty-two 15 per cent. “A” Cumulative 
Preferred Ordinary shares of £1 each in Lever Bros. The 
proposal is subject to the consent of at least 90 per cent. of 
the shareholders in the Candle Company. A further circular 
has now been issued to shareholders of the latter company, 
pointing out that after selling their shares they will receive 
a total annual income of £6 16s. per original Candle share 
sold, as compared with the dividend and bonus of £2 17s. 6d. 
per share paid by the Candle Company in each of the last 
two years. The purchase price involves the payment of 
£1,500,000 in cash and the allotment of £1,270,000 in shares. 
Should a quotation on the London Stock Exchange for the 
new Lever shares not be granted within six months from the 
date of the sale, Lord Leverhulme has promised to repurchase 
the Lever shares at £2 per share. Shareholders wishing to 
take advantage of the offer to sell their Candle shares must 
accept before October 9th. The price of the £16 Candle 
share has risen during this year from 36 to 94, and share- 
holders who realised a profit before the quotation reached 
the latter figure have some justification for feeling aggrieved 
that no intimation of the forthcoming deal was given them, 
and that speculators are now reaping the benefit to which 
they were entitled. 
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